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KOREA AND AFTER 


N the CONTEMPORARY REviEw of December last the present writer 
[baitea the action of the United Nations in Korea asa great victory 

for the principle of collective security and ‘‘ a great moment in the 
whole history of civilised man.’’ The United Nations had proved 
itself a reality. Its bold machinery for maintaining the law of the world 
against aggression had, for the first time, been tested and had stood the 
test. It was not, of course, a complete victory ; to have to make war 
in order to safeguard peace is obviously not success but failure. True, 
the aggressor had been stopped and wanted an armistice. That was 
good ; but, as I said then, “The future is still uncertain., We have by 
no means finished with Korea, and beyond Korea there loom many 
dark issues.” 

We have not finished with Korea. Both sides are seeking a cease-fire 
but cannot reach agreement about its terms. The United Nations case 
is modest enough. We have stopped the aggression and are ready to 
accept the status quo ante, unsatisfactory as it was, with one very slight 
military modification to make the line between South and North 
Korea more defensible. We ask for no penalties ; not even for a return 
__ to the original United Nations policy of establishing a free and united 
_ Korean State. 

That is all fairly plain. Of course, the United Nations desire peace. 
Of course, the unfortunate Koreans do; of course, the Chinese do not 
want to go on losing men by hundreds of thousands to no purpose. 
But why do the Russians allow it ? The war has surely been a good 
speculation for Russia. True, it had its disappointments. The Russians, 
no doubt, hoped to “ drive the Americans into the sea,” to destroy 
American prestige in the eyes of all Asia, to prove that the United 
Nations would not act. They did not get this, but at least they caused 
heavy losses to the Americans and none to themselves ; they embittered 
irretrievably the relations of America and China ; they sowed seeds of 
discord between America and her best allies. Why should they cease 
from so fruitful a course ? One can but speculate, but it does seem as if 
China had been rudely disillusioned, as if she was sick of being made a 
dupe and a cat’s-paw. She was promised an easy victory. She met a 
stubborn resistance. She threw in more and more armies, and lost over 
a million men, perhaps ten times as much as the enemy. It might be 
all very well for Russia, but China could not go on. She was still 
concocting boasts of splendid victories, but the armies in Korea knew 
the truth. The malcontent masses in China were beginning to know it. 
China must have peace, whether Russia allowed it or not; peace at 
almost any price—if only she could somehow save her face. 
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There the Peking Government and her great protector had two great — 
advantages : a practice of skilful and unlimited lying and a vast subject \ 
population capable of believing anything. A Hong Kong newspaper 
quotes a letter from a Chinese student asking for funds, “ now that the | 
aggressors are driven out of Korea, to go on and liberate New York.” | 
The Russian and Chinese news agencies have filled the world behind — 
the Iron Curtain with their own story. The American imperialists, | 
backed by some sixteen subject nations, after a year of fruitless — 
ageression in Korea, have been forced to sue for peace. They have had 
to come to Kaesong, in the territory of the victors, to beg for the cease- 
fire, and the cease-fire must begin—so the Communist negotiators — 
insist—by a retreat of the American armies. The demilitarised area | 
must be back on the 38th parallel. This point is what holds up the 
negotiations. Neither side will yield. | 

It is a terrible thing to make men kill and die to save the face of their 
governments ; but this is more than a question of face, and the United 
Nations is more than a national government. Can the United Nations 
accept terms which allow half the world to believe that it has itself | 
made an aggression and been defeated ? Can the defender of the law | 
consent to enter on the general peace negotiations which must follow 
the armistice in the attitude of a defeated wrong-doer ? Or again, can 
it allow the chiet aggressor to win back the obedience of its dis- 
contented puppet by a shameless fiction ? 

If this ambiguous condition is all we have achieved by this long 
year of misery for Korea and loss to ourselves, does it not seem 
very doubtful if it was wise to embark on this policy at all? Can one 
not well understand the feelings of General MacArthur, a soldier and not 
a statesman, a soldier who wins battle after battle and is not allowed 
to follow them up, not allowed to use all his weapons, not allowed to 
fight his real enemy, nor even to approach the Chinese border, but forced 
to content himself with a stalemate against a puppet, leaving the real 
aggressor as well off as if he had made no aggression? It is a strong 
case ; and yet how utterly wrong the MacArthur policy would be! It 
would fulfil the Kremlin’s brightest hopes. It would involve a war of 
conquest against China, which would leave the 400 million Chinese 
neither conquered nor reconciled, the U.S.A. exhausted and, perhaps, 
alienated from her allies, and the United Nations organisation in ruins. 

Then would it not have been best, far best, not to interfere at all ? 
Were not those critics right who mocked at the whole conception of 
collective security, and maintained that its effect was to make every 
small war into a world war, or, at least, to involve all the peace-loving 
members of the United Nations in unnecessary quarrels which did not 
affect their real interest ? The North Koreans, egged on by Russian 
and Chinese Communists, had invaded South Korea. Quite lawless, of 
course ; but did it so much matter ? Was it worth, as Bismarck would 
say, ‘‘ the bones of one Pomeranian grenadier ’’ ? In principle, is there 
any sense at all in undertaking to set right the wrongs of the whole 
world at once? And in actual result what has been achieved by the 
deaths of over a million soldiers and unspeakable suffering for the 
“liberated ”’ peoples ? This is a far more difficult problem. It involves 
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a weighing of the imponderables. How great a gain to the civilised world 
isit to know that almost the whole U.N. organisation is now ready to face 
the common peril as one united nation ? How much must be deducted 
from that gain by the fact that the nations really united do not yet 
comprise a clear half of the human race, and are not by any means 
strong enough to impose the reign of law on their adversaries? Is 
pure principle never to be checked by prudence ? 

Yet the answer is clear enough. The Communist attack on Korea was, 
no doubt, a good stroke for Russia ; that must be admitted. The United 
Nations resisted, and we see the result. The attack failed ; it perhaps 

‘made bad blood between Russia and her satellite. What if the United 

Nations had not resisted? Korea would, of course, have become 
Communist ; but that would be the smallest consideration. It would 
have become clear to all Asia that the U.S.A. was too weak to fight: 
clear, also, that the United Nations, crippled as it already was by the 
veto in the Security Council, was not prepared to fulfil its pledges. 
The United Nations could be defied just as the League of Nations was 
defied. Nations were not prepared to face war for the general interest 
of a law-abiding world. The board was open for the ambitious adven- 
turer. The social order could not defend itself. A policy of mere 
pacifism in Korea, as elsewhere, would have meant an acceptance 
beforehand of defeat. The Truman-Acheson policy, touched with 
disappointment as it is, has clearly been the only path of wisdom. If 
Russia’s greatest satellite has really rebelled that is a great step forward. 
We have not yet, however, even obtained the cease-fire, and it is only 
when we have that our great difficulties will begin. 

If peace is made on something like the terms that now seem most 
probable, neither side will feel positively defeated or humiliated ; 
neither will be satisfied. One side will know, and the other can pretend, 
that its enemy has been forced to desist from aggression and sue 
for peace. But no foreseeable peace settlement can be more than 
temporary. 

What real forces have we against us? The ideological differences 
can, I think, be left out of account. Traditions matter, interests and 
old prejudices matter ; but an opponent’s theoretic opinions do not 
matter much more than the colour of his shirt. If the wearers of red 
or blue shirts have murdered your friends, burnt your house, or turned 
you out of your job, you will hate red or blue shirts respectively. We 
speak of Communism as the enemy. But the most obvious of our real 
enemies is not any political theory but simply Russian ambition, as 
lately it was German ambition. This is nothing new. I saw in a book- 
shop last week a political map of Europe with Russia represented as a 
gigantic octopus, stretching its separate tentacles over the limbs of 
Turkey, Persia, Greece, Poland and the Baltic States ; the date was 
1877. It might have been to-day. It might have been almost any time 
in the nineteenth century. The difference is that in those days Russia, 
while always pressing forward, was always ready to stop when firmly 
opposed. She shrank from provoking the Great Powers of Europe, 
particularly the German and Austrian Empires. Now there are no 
such empires and, compared with Russia, no Great Powers at all in 
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Europe. People used often to speak contemptuously of the Balance of 
Power as a safeguard of peace ; how Europe must long for that safe ; 
guard now that it is gone ! i 

But the Kremlin has one very strong weapon in its arsenal whic 
neither Hitler nor the Czar ever had. It claims to be the friend of all th é 
oppressed and discontented, the supporter of “every movement, 
whether socialist or not, which tends to upset the social order.”’ It iss 


domination of the whites; and the “inevitable war between bei 
British Empire and America.” He seems to have friends among us: 
who are ready to help him towards the first and third of these amiable: 
projects, but it is the second that will cause the chief headaches in the: 
Far East. Ever since the defeat of the Russians by the Japanese in} 


1905 Asia has been thrilled by the discovery that, after all, the coloured | 


man can beat the white man and be rid of his interference. It is not } 
lh 
ways. The British have, as Asia sees it, been driven out of India, Ceylon, |) 
Burma ; the Dutch out of Indonesia ; the French almost out of Cochin | 
China. The white nations are conscious of their weakness, always q 


an impossibility. That splendid hope has been confirmed in a hundred 


uttering pious sentiments about the “‘independence”’ and equality of all . 


races and nations. Even those Asiatics who most hate China and | 


always worth remembering the three conditions which Stalin in_ hiss, 


Principles of Leninism regards as necessary before he will launch hiss| 
final war. They are the rising of the proletariates of Europe against} 
the capitalist oppressor ; the rising of the coloured races against theé) 


Communism cannot help sympathising with China’s campaign against 


the white man. 
This state of feeling creates trouble all over the world, notably in the 


Middle East and in parts of Africa, but in the Far East it is the essential | 
obstacle to peace. Two main points of policy seem clear. It would be | 
mad for the white man to provoke a head-on collision ; on the other | 
hand it is no good pretending that, as things now are, all standards of | 
civilisation are equal. The European, Christian, liberal, humane | 


tradition did, on the whole, deserve its high position in the world ; 


it can seldom be cast out without grievous consequences to human | 


civilisation. The condition of Burma or Indonesia is evidence. Even in 
India, where there had been long preparation and some half-million 
trained administrators were ready to take over, the withdrawal of the 
British produced disorders and massacres almost amounting to civil 
war. For the Western Powers a general readiness to give way as soon 


as pressed would involve a cowardly betrayal of duty and create as 


many difficulties as it solved. Each case depends on detailed knowledge. 
Malaya is different from Cochin China, and Hong Kong different from 


either. If Japan can be made a friend, as she once was, many dangers | 


will be checked. Korea must probably be united ; if the people as a 
whole find it safer to be Communist we have no right to prevent them, © 


and certainly no one has a right to make the people of Formosa 
Communist if they find themselves contented as they are. The old 
treaty giving them to “ China ”’ was, of course, nullified when “ China ”’ 


made war upon the United Nations. It is ironic to see how American | 


opinion, which used to be uncritically ‘‘ anti-imperialist ” and in favour 
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of giving independence to everyone, has lately begun to realise quite 
as strongly as the older Powers her responsibilities for safeguarding the 
peace. And still more ironic, that the United States, which has pursued 
for generations a policy of real benevolence towards China, with no 
Wars or “ unequal treaties”? and an abundance of religious, medical 
and educational missions, has now become ‘‘ Enemy No. 1” to the 
Chinese. She represents the foreigner, the intrusive superior foreigner. 
It is even said by men who know China well that it was the constant 
help which Chiang Kai-shek received from the U.S.A. that stamped him 
as a friend of the foreigner and ensured his fall. Russia, on the other 
hand, with all her faults, has, at least for the present, the outstanding 
merit of constantly saying “‘ No ”’ to the West. 
GILBERT MURRAY. 


REPORT ON GERMANY 


ARELY six years ago the Allies attempted at Potsdam to 
PReinninate Germany, so to speak, from the rest of Europe by 

drawing a kind of sanitary cordon round her. To-day she has been 
cut into two, and the controlling Powers are trying hard to turn their 
half into the cornerstone of their line of defence. Ever since the 
currency reform of June 1948, Western Germany has taken remarkable 
strides towards economic recovery. The reform no doubt had hardened 
the frontier between East and West, and deepened in Western Germany 
the gulf between haves and have-nots. It produced a new batch of 
profiteers from inflation as well as from stabilisation. On the other hand, 
millions of bond owners and holders of insurance policies have joined 
the host of have-nots. The Allies had imposed the duty of compensating 
the victims of inflation on the future German Government. They should 
have tackled this issue themselves instead of throwing an apple of 
discord into an impoverished nation. Refugees, deportees, victims of 
war damage and of inflation are fighting those who have salvaged 
property. The nation has truly been split in two. It is not surprising 
that so far no satisfactory final solution of this most contentious 
problem has been found. Yet, notwithstanding this initial severe social 
friction, economic progress has been great. Production, productivity 
and exports have gone up steadily. The crisis of last autumn, when 
Germany had used up her $320 million credit with E.P.U., and was 
besides rapidly spending a special credit of $120 million, has passed, 
for the time being at least. 

Three major problems have not yet been solved. Coal production 
has steadily risen, but is not adequate. Under the Ruhr Statute 
Germany is bound to furnish—at low prices—very nearly a quarter 
of her annual output to her neighbours. The Schuman pact, replacing 
the Ruhr Authority, will hardly reduce these obligations. Total output 
and output per head could easily be increased by mechanisation and 
additional workers. But equipment must be bought, and miners must 
be housed. Though a great deal of building is going on all over the 
country, it has not yet been possible to provide adequate housing for a 
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large enough number of additional miners. For Germany is devoid of ') 
physical capital, which can only be created from savings or from} 
foreign loans. .Private savings are low, partly because incomes are }|) 
small, partly too because, on account of wholesale destruction, the +} 
backlog demand for consumer goods is almost insatiable. This demand.) 
for household goods, apparel and all sorts of domestic amenities, 
rather than for luxury articles, causes an intense strain on the home)| 
market. Though the German people are inflation-conscious, they would | 
save once their more elementary wants were satisfied. There is a good | 
deal of saving by industrial self-financing, thanks to large profits, 
caused by monopoly conditions, euphemistically described as “‘sellers’ 
markets’; and a great deal of money is reinvested by concerns which | 
made it. It should go to the basic industries. They cannot save. 
enough for the expansion and modernisation of their plants, though the 
fate of German economy depends on them, because their prices are: 
kept low by law. Revenue laws have hitherto permitted large tax-free | 
writings-off and over-generous deductions of general expenses. The | 
German luxury trade has flourished on these allowances. A somewhat | 
belated effort is being made to syphon back this expenditure to the 
Treasury by way of a luxury tax. Part of the savings of consumer | 
goods industries are moreover to be mobilised for the benefit of basic | 
industries by a loan of DM.1 milliard raised by all industries. None 
of these measures, however, can satisfy Germany’s needs; foreign 
participations are essential. But they cannot be had until a satisfactory 
settlement of Germany’s former foreign debt has been accomplished ; | 
negotiations on that issue are just starting. In these negotiations the | 
Germans will have to remember that their reputation as debtors | 
is very bad, while the Allies must understand that the regular payments | 
for the armies of occupation, which reach by now over $1.5 milliard, are 
consumed by non-Germans, and are therefore not available for | 
capitalisation in Germany; though these taxes may not press more | 
heavily on German budgets than does rearmament on those of the | 
Allies. 
The greatest problem is unemployment. About eight million more | 
Germans are concentrated in Western Germany than before the war, | 
whilst the resources of that area have been severely curtailed through 
the reduction of commercial intercourse with the zone occupied by | 
Russia, with the lands annexed by Poland, and with the satellite States | 
of Eastern Europe. A heavy percentage of refugees and deportees 
is physically unfit, and so are hundreds of thousands of invalids. A 
large slice of the German budget has to be spent on keeping alive 
unemployables or those only partly employable. The rest could probably 
be employed were means for placing them near jobs available. They 
must be transferred from the border States to the west and the south- | 
west, where there is a large potential demand for labour ; but before 
this can be done, housing near their future workshops must be found. | 
This implies more building materials, more equipment and, again, | 


more capital. In a period of rapidly rising prices it would be criminal 
levity to try to get these additional physical goods by credit expansion. — 
The experiment would result in higher wages, higher costs of production, | 
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reduced exports, throttled imports, and more and narrower bottlenecks. 
Keynesian prescriptions are to-day as obsolete as the schemes for solving 
the present crisis by an immediate return to complete laissez-faire. 
Yet one need not despair of Germany’s permanent economic recovery. 
The Germans toil like beavers. They are aware of the immense diffi- 
culties confronting them. The workers, many of them trained Socialists, 
have until lately been extremely moderate. They know—what their 
English confréres are grasping but slowly—that even the most heroic 
austerity cannot repair war losses when not accompanied by harder 
work. They do not care for cheap excursion tickets to Utopia. 

The Allies sought to teach the German people the ways of democracy. 
Each partner attempted to impose on its zone its own favourite brand. 
They overhauled native institutions which did not measure up to their 
home standards. They seemed to assume that pre-Hitler Germany 
had been quite ignorant of all democratic proceedings. But instead of 
making democracy easy for beginners, the Western Allies insisted on a 
constitution which made both legislation and administration 
extremely cumbersome. The same people who clamour for a Federal 
European Government, overriding time-honoured national sovereign- 
ties, have cut up Western Germany into eleven Lander, some of them 
with purely arbitrary frontiers, each of which can check the federal 
authority. Each has a parliament and a Government of its own; 
with Berlin there are twelve of them. They all enjoy greater latitudes 
than the 48 States of the American Union. Hardly any important 
Bill passed by the Bundestag (the lower house) can become law without 
the consent of the Bundesrat (the Federal Council), composed of 
members of the Lander governments. The Cabinets of the eleven Lander 
have not only to run Lander affairs, they have to overhaul, so to speak, 
Federal legislation. There is frequently a tug-of-war between central 
and Lander authorities, especially in the field of finance. The Allies 
having deliberately blunted the tools for remaking Germany, in order to 
prevent “ excessive power” of a central government, now complain 
about their having no sharp edges. A people which has never been rich 
in political talents has to provide Cabinet Ministers for one federal 
and twelve Lander governments. The Federal German Government 
moreover governs Germany but partially. Quite a number of services 
are retained by the High Commission, and whenever the security of the 
Occupying Powers is affected, one or another of the High Commissioners 
can step in. Each High Commissioner has a kind of Cabinet of his own, 
through which most German legislation has to be cleared. In each 
Land, a Land Commissioner with a pocket cabinet watches over 
legislation and administration of the German Land Government. 
He is supported, or sometimes hindered, by observers from the two 
other zones. Below the Land Commissioner there is an Allied resident 
in every local government unit, whose job is to observe and, when 
necessary, contact the leading German local officials. Western Germany 
has in fact a dual government and a duplicate administration. Leaving 
out of account the armies of occupation, the Ruhr Authority and the 
Security Board, she is run by twelve German governments and twelve 
Allied agencies. This certainly does not make for rapid legislation and 
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cheap and effective administration. It is a dyarchy, not a genuine i 


democracy. : 
The basic unreality of German democracy is reflected in the people's 
attitude to it. They take their political duties very seriously, as 
demonstrated by the low proportion of non-voters. But they show no 
deep-seated passionate interest in the issues. They vote for those parties 
who promise to care for their economic interests, or to which they are 
affiliated by religious or regional ties. Not a single newspaper regularly 
reports parliamentary debates in detail. In many dailies sporting events 
figure more prominently than the most important political matters. 
The young especially are not drawn to the political stage. They either 
have to make a living, or, if they manage to go to the university, 


prepare for making one. They are by no means indifferent, but no great | 


leader with what might be called political sex-appeal has yet roused | 


them. The two main figures, the Chancellor, Dr. Adenauer, and the © 
leader of the Social Democrats, Dr. Schumacher, could play a prominent _ 


part in any popular assembly. Dr. Adenauer, an extremely efficient self- 
contained personality, stands aloof from cabinet, party and parliament ; 
he relies on subordinates, not on colleagues. Dr. Schumacher, a man of 
penetrating political vision, doctrinal rigidity and personal integrity, 
is by temperament and circumstances cut out for the role of making 
ruthless opposition. The clash between these two men colours the other- 
wise drab meetings of the Bundestag. But neither of them has been able 
as yet to fire the nation’s imagination. Three major parties, the Christian 
Socialists, the Social Democrats and the Free Democrats, form the core 
of the several coalition governments in the Bundesrepublik and in the 
Lander; of late the Union of Refugees has developed sufficient 
strength to be admitted to power in some Lander government 
(Schleswig-Holstein). Of these three parties only the Socialists are a 
clearly defined group, though many of their adherents are but advanced 
Liberals. The Free Democrats have a thoroughly Liberal wing— 
President Heuss is its representative—and a “‘ business comes first ”’ 
wing, with a somewhat nationalist tinge. The Christian Democratic 
Union, the Chancellor’s party, is anti-Socialist, but not anti-social. 
Its Catholic members seek a kind of social stability on the medieval 
assumption that “where there is religion there is stability’’; its 
Protestant wing, by now somewhat disgruntled, might describe itself as 
progressive, democratic conservative. 

No German party is likely to get a working majority in the next few 
years, and coalitions in the Federal and in the Lander governments are 
inevitable. This does not fit Anglo-Saxon concepts of a democracy based 
on the two-party system. But a two-party system in Germany would 
mean a “ party of have-nots” and “a party of haves.”” Since Labour 
has come into power in Great Britain, the blessings of a two-party system 
are not as evident as they formerly were. The sudden rise of a neo- 
Nazi party at elections in Lower Saxony has shocked Allied public 
opinion. The latter’s angry surprise merely shows its utter lack of 
political realism. Only an American “‘schoolmarm”’ of the “‘do-gooder’”’. 
type could expect hundreds of thousands of fully impregnated Nazis 
to emerge as Simon-pure democrats from investigation camps and 
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prisons, after they have been deprived of property and political rights. 
Nor could one assume that officers whose pensions until lately were 
withheld from them, or from the widows of their comrades, at the behest 
of the Allies, would greet the Federal Republic as the fulfilment of their 
political dreams. People who admire the crude nationalism of recently 
freed Asian people are astonished that Germans whose country is held 
by armies of occupation, whose nation is split in two, and millions of 
whom have been driven from their homes, have not yet. disowned 
Nationalism. Curiously enough, the neo-Nazi votes in Lower Saxony 
were not given by refugees, but were cast by local farmers who have not 
yet unlearnt what the Nazis had taught them, and whom the quartering 
of refugees had greatly irritated. Any realistic evaluation of the German 
problem must take it for granted that nearly all thoroughly impregnated 
Nazis are incurable, and that the Third Reich will always be to them the 
golden age. They could only have been disposed of as a potential danger 
by being killed or being permanently exiled. The bulk of the German 
people do not yearn for a Hitlerian resurrection. They want to forget 
the interregnum and the war, and they want others to forget it too ; 
they prefer this to being forgiven, for they find it hard to acknowledge 
the horrers which have been perpetrated by members of their own race. 
They certainly are no longer militarists. They do not oppose re- 
militarisation as vehemently as they did last year; they realise that 
they may have to undergo it. But no one looks forward to it with joy, 
except of course neo-Nazis and some professional soldiers. The young 
especially dislike it thoroughly, and it should not be too difficult to 
keep the rising generation immune from a new Nazism. In Germany 
the nation’s political ideals have always been formed in the universities. 
During the Weimar Republic and during the interregnum many 
university teachers did not acquit themselves well and were rightly 
weeded out. But there is no sense in trying to remodel] the university 
system on Anglo-American lines. The German type of university pre- 
vails in Switzerland, and though some of its weaknesses are by no means 
absent there, there is no desire in this hardiest of all democracies to 
scrap it. Heavy losses in the war and the extermination of independent 
scholars by Hitler make proper appointments difficult. Yet youth must 
be helped to get out of the intellectual vacuum in which it vegetates 
at present. It must regain contact with what was good in the German 
way of life. But it is more than doubtful whether university reform in 
Germany is well served by the United States dumping exiled former 
fellow-travellers or obsolete Marxists on German faculties in order to 
show them the way to salvation. 

The main danger in Germany is the growing rift between the Social 
Democrats and the Chancellor’s party. In some Lander governments, 
in Bavaria for example, these parties form a coalition government. 
In the Federal Parliament the Socialists represent the main opposition. 
Their opposition is getting more and more bitter. This is partly due to 
the personalities of the two rival leaders, but behind their personal 
antagonism there lies a profound issue, The Chancellor is a Western 
German, a representative of what might be called Latinised Germany, 
the Germany which the Romans occupied and colonised. Dr, Schu- 
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macher is an Easterner, a son of a Germany which conquered and | 
colonised Slav populations ; he is a kind of refugee. The Chancellor, ' 
being a practical administrator, is prepared to merge Western Germany ' 
in a continental union with France, the Benelux countries and Italy. | 
Being free from romantic vapourings he sees in this union not a Te-; 
surrected Carolingian Empire but an anti-Bolshevist bloc, buttressed | 
by the Roman Church, to which most of its political members adhere. 
The strength of this bloc may in the end save Eastern Germany, if not 
it will save German civilisation in the West. Dr. Schumacher sees in | 
Western Union as represented by the Schuman pact a betrayal of the | 
German East. He is convinced that once a continental union has been | 
formed, France will do her best to prevent the incorporation of Eastern | 
Germany, since it would make Germany the predominant partner in — 
it. His violent opposition to the Schuman pact is due not only to those | 
economic items which aim at depriving Germany of her natural geo- 
graphical advantages for the benefit of France but to the fear that any 
sort of Western Union must make the reunion of the two Germanys 
more difficult. These radical views are not shared by many members of | 
his party or by the trade unions, but he usually prevails in the party’s | 
councils. His attitude appeals moreover to millions of refugees and © 
many Nationalist-minded non-Socialists. The Refugee party (B.H.E., 
Bund der Heimat Vertriebenen und Entrechteten), which came into 
being because the other parties did not seem to care sufficiently for the 
fate of expulsees and deportees, has by now quite an important follow- 
ing, especially in the border countries. Dr. Schumacher is attempting 
to win it to his side. The Social Democrat party started as the party of 
have-nots ; here is a new group of have-nots. Though they hope to join 
the haves as soon as they can return to their lost lands they have for the 
time being strong affinities with non-property-minded Socialists. Thus 
the Socialists who have been the standard-bearers of Internationalism 
may be on the road to becoming the leading Nationalist party. This 
turning about will probably help them at the next elections, though they 
will hardly get a majority, not even by closer union with the B.H.E. 
But they may well become the strongest political party and provide the 
Chancellor. Though there are many moderate men in their ranks they 
will hardly be able to stop the prevailing trend. The fact that the 
Socialists may go into opposition at any price and that they may be 
transformed into Nationalists—almost against their will—is the great 
threat to present-day Germany. Thé Communists count for little as a 
political party ; Dr. Schumacher has thoroughly defeated them. They 
are shifting their activities underground, where they will be joined by 
ex-Nazis. Russian Communism does not appeal to a generation many 
members of which have been inside Soviet prison camps. But if 
economic recovery fails, a kind of National Communism might arise 
and become a serious challenge to the Socialists. It is all to the good that 
some of their leaders are enthusiastic supporters of European Union. 
The fate of European Union, however, will not be decided in the 


friendly atmosphere of Strasbourg, but at the hustings in bitterly fought 
national elections, 


M. J. Bonn. 


BELGIUM UNDER BAUDOUIN THE 
FIRST 


OME surprise is expressed in this country at the way the Belgian 
G peor have rallied round their new King after a prolonged crisis 
which threatened to divide the country and to endanger the 
monarchy. The Belgians themselves are not surprised. They know how 
deep are the roots of the monarchist tradition in the Low Countries, 
a tradition which dates from the fifteenth century, when the Belgian 
provinces were not yet subjected to foreign rule and lived under their 
own native princes. They also realise that the recent crisis is not the 
first in which a “royal question’’ has been the subject of bitter 
quarrels. Those who have lived long enough remember the demon- 
strations which took place at the burial of Leopold II, whose unpopu- 
larity towards the end of his life was no doubt a more severe danger to 
the monarchy than anything which has happened since. | 
It may be interesting to recall, at this juncture, the manifesto 
published in December 1909, on the eve of King Albert’s accession, 
by the council of the Socialist Party : ‘‘ Albert I will govern like his 
uncle, with the support of the banks, the big industries and commercial 
houses. ... He will necessarily be the tool of those who enrich them- 
selves through the work of the labourers by oppressing them. Between 
socialism and monarchy there is no possible reconciliation. ... Vive la 
République Sociale!’’ Nevertheless, twenty-three years later, after the 
King’s death, the Belgian Socialists extolled his virtues and hailed him 
as the defender of the Constitution and of the principles of liberty and 
democracy : “‘ King Albert,’”’ wrote M. Vandervelde, in Le Peuple, “was 
the ideal incarnation of the ‘ Republican Monarchy ’ which the authors 
of our Constitution had wished to create in 1831.’’ The same contrast 
appears between the bitter attacks directed against Leopold III, in 
1940 and since 1945, and the homage paid to the monarchy on the 
occasion of his voluntary abdication. ‘‘ Without giving up the 
republican tradition,’ declared M. Buset, leader of the Socialist Party, 
“we recognise that the monarchical institutions and the dynasty fulfil 
the wishes of the majority of the Belgian people.’’ No doubt these 
changes are due, in the first instance, to King Albert’s wise policy and, 
in the second, to a belated realisation on the part of certain leaders 
that they had been carried too far by political passions ; but they are 
the surest evidence that a republican régime in Belgium could only be 
brought about by a violent revolution which would split the country 
and put an end to her independence. This is not to say that republican- 
ism will not spread again under the artificial stimulus of an open or 
disguised Communism. Much depends on the future course of events. 
_ But as long as Western Europe remains free, the Belgians will support 
the monarchy, either because, as Social Christians, they are funda- 
mentally loyal to it, or because, as do the Socialists, they are convinced 
that it is the only form of government which can keep the country 
together. 
For most Belgians, constitutional monarchy is not only a bond 
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of union, it is also the best guarantee against dictatorship—whether | 
Fascist or Communist. The French experience, in the last century, and | 
the German experience, in this one, have shown that the head of a |f 
republican State may easily become an absolute ruler. Between the | 


King and a possible coup d’état stands the constitutional oath given 
on his accession by the Sovereign, a solemn promise which he has been 


trained by tradition and by education to fulfil in the letter and in the || 
spirit. A president or a chancellor may seize the reins of power without y 


dishonour ; a king cannot. 


Like other nations which gather under the same state people of | 
different culture and origin, Belgium suffers from internal divisions _ 


which, from time to time, seem to threaten her unity. Are these 
divisions, which seemed so acute during the last five years, likely to 
increase, or will they be reduced by common economic interest and by 
a common desire to preserve national unity and independence ? 

One should not speak hastily of a “‘ racial cleavage,’’ first because 
the concept of race does not rest on sure foundations, and secondly 
because in Belgium the differences are far more cultural and religious 
than racial or even linguistic. The total population in 1947 was 
about eight and a half million; it was lower in 1930 when the last 
linguistic census was taken. According to this census, there were at 
the time about three million speaking French only, three and a half 
million speaking Flemish only, and over a million speaking both 
languages. The next census will no doubt show an increase on the 
Flemish side, because the birth rate in the Flemish provinces is greater 
than in the Walloon provinces. The danger lies in this even distribu- 
tion. A minority is always an embarrassment ; a very large minority 
may become a paralysing impediment, more particularly when the 
linguistic division coincides with a religious division and, to a smaller 
extent, with an occupational division ; the industrialists working in the 
South, while the agriculturists prevail in the North (except in the large 
towns), the former being mainly Socialists (opposing the Church) 
and the latter Catholic (supporting it). There is no doubt that, during 
the last years, when the royal question was the main subject of 
controversy, the differences were increased and embittered because, 
on the whole, the majority of the Flemings ranged themselves on the 
side of King Leopold, while the Walloons, influenced by their republican 
principles inherited from the French, opposed his return to power. 

All this may be said in favour of a pessimistic view. But 
the other side of the problem should not be ignored. First of all, the 
compromise which has been reached seems to be a working compromise. 
A genuine truce has been observed by the non-Communist Press 
which, in Belgium, may be considered as the “‘ organ of public opinion.” 
The attitude of the widely circulated Le Soir is significant. This paper, 
which used to be neutral in politics before the war, became strongly 
anti-monarchist after the liberation. It has now become the supporter 
of the new régime and has reopened its columns to writers of the three 
main parties. The Prince Royal has had the best Press which any heir 
to the throne ever had in the country. In some instances this wave of 
loyalism has provoked a change of attitude even among some adversaries 
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of King Leopold, as if they wished to make up to the son for the harm 
they had done to the father. 

Barring accidents, therefore, Belgium will not suffer again from the 
deep divisions between Walloons and Flemings which threatened her 
unity. Tension will remain, as there must always be some tension 
in a country where regional divisions are too few and too large to allow 
the creation of a confederation. The legitimate grievances of which the 
Flemings complained before the first world war have been corrected 
by a series of comprehensive reforms affecting administration, educa- 
tion and the judicial system. To-day the situation has been reversed, 
and the Walloons complain that they are placed at a disadvantage 
owing to the rapid increase of the Flemish population. 

This was made clear when Parliament debated the Bill for the pro- 
longation of military service from twelve to twenty-four months, 
adopted on March 6th of this year. The necessity for such a measure 
had been urged on the Government during General Eisenhower’s 
visit to Brussels last January, a few days after the Prince Royal had 
signed a decree placing certain Belgian forces under the Western 
Command, according to the recommendations of the Defence Committee 
of the Atlantic Powers. The Minister of War declared that to realise 
this programme the country must have 80,000 trained men in the land 
forces, 4,200 in the Air Force, and 1,200 recruits for the naval forces. 
Added to 8,000 Reserve of Officers and N.C.O.s, this would give a total 
of about 150,000. The Minister explained that the 65,522 men provided 
by the 1950 age group had been reduced to 47,862, owing to exemptions. 
The exemptions granted to large families were criticised by the Oppo- 


_ sition because the Flemings would benefit from them in a greater 


proportion than the Walloons, most of the large families being found in 
the North. The Government was unwilling to alter the Bill, because the 
contribution of the Flemings to the armed forces is already much larger 
than that of the Walloons (34,193 against 22,071). It should be added 
that, during the debate, the Socialists declared that they were not 
opposed to rearmament as such, but to the methods used by the 
Government to achieve it. Everyone agrees that Belgium should take 
her share in the defence of the West. 

On several occasions, King Albert said that ‘“‘ the Belgians should 
not think so much of those things which separate them as of those 
things which unite them.” There is the constitution and the monarchy, 
there is the question of defence and security, and there is also the 
necessity of insuring social order through a wise management of 
national resources. The rapid restoration of Belgian material losses 
has often been praised in this country. There was and there still is a 
certain element of luck in the recovery: Belgian assets were removed 
abroad just in time before the invasion; the Congo provided all 
Government expenses during the war; Belgium became an Allied 
base during the months after liberation and accumulated at the 
time large dollar credits. More recently, the Korean war has favoured 
Belgian trade, especially with regard to exports to America, But it 
should be added that these advantages would have been of no avail 
if several Governments had not pursued a “‘ sound money ”’ policy and 
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wisely combined necessary controls with a minimum of restrictions. | 
Prices remain high. The retail price index, based on a 100 for 1936-38, | 
stood at 375 in 1946, and has risen since to 398. There are grounds for |p 
believing that this situation will improve, or at least be stabilised, | 
as it has been several times during the last years through Government | 
action. The high prices cause hardships among the middle classes, | 
but the workers are protected by measures taken as early as 1945, 
providing a rise in allowances proportionate to the increase in the cost | 
of living. Unemployment has been greatly reduced recently—a drop 
from 300,000 in 1950 to 140,000 in March last. 
The Belgians may be confident as regards the immediate future. 
Their constitutional problem has been solved for them. Their trade | 
and industry are flourishing and their political differences are not likely — 
to cause much trouble for a time. People are growing more hopeful 
about the foreign situation. The plan for common defence of which they | 
were somewhat suspicious seems likely to mature, and there is a growing © 
sense of security, contrasting favourably with the alarmist attitude — 
which prevailed only a few months ago. The same courage and 
willingness to work exists, no doubt, in other countries, but other 
Western countries, with the exception of France, have not gone through 
two ruthless enemy occupations within the space of one generation. 
It is against a background of humiliation, hatred, suspicion, prison 
camps and deportations that this moral effort should be appre- 
ciated. The wonder is not that the people should have survived the 
ordeal, for the will to live is instinctive ; the wonder is that they should 
not have been dragged irremediably into rancour and cynicism, and 
that they should have preserved enough of their former greatness to 
allow them to make the best of the strange and disturbing world in which 
they are placed, and to shoulder bravely their new responsibilities. * 
EMILE CAMMAERTS. 


MARSHAL PETAIN 


OR four years Marshal Pétain was Head of the French State 
F wi he founded, yet to this day the ultimate purpose of his rule 
is not certainly known. There is doubt about his real attitude 
towards Germany and her adversaries. There is doubt about his 
conception of the future of France. That is the enigma which he has 
left history to solve. The mystery is all the deeper from the remarkable 
circumstance that his significant public activity was entirely confined 
to the last half of his long life. In 1914 Philippe Pétain was a modest 
colonel of 58, ripe for retirement. His past as an officer and a teacher 
of officers was respectable, but outside the army he was unknown. 
Nothing foreshadowed military distinction. Nothing implied political 
ambition. Up to this point there was no reliable manifestation of the 
kind of man he was. His effective career was an old man’s career. 
_Between this early and long effacement and the later obscurities of 
his rule of France the one clear and lasting vision of him is as the defen- 
der of Verdun. His judicious and skilful handling of the mutinous 
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movement of 1917 confirmed his reputation among the mass of French 
soldiers as a fair-minded leader careful of his men. Between the two 
wars he was a high military official, but he also made brief excursions 
into politics, always with apparent reluctance. In the difficult days of 
1940 M. Reynaud called him into the Cabinet to strengthen the prestige 
of his Government. When the military leaders insisted on an armistice 
it fell to Marshal Pétain to become head of the Government and 
negotiate it. Here his position was clear. He took upon himself to 
withdraw France from the side of her allies in the midst of war. He 
rejected a purely military armistice such as had been concluded in 
Holland and Norway. Of the reproaches directed against Vichy this 
is the heaviest. In considering his action it is impossible not to take 
into account the temperament which had already inclined him to 
pessimism at more than one crisis in his career. 

It was by rapid political transactions that the Marshal was given the 
leadership of the nation. In July 1940 the National Assembly at 
Vichy authorised him to promulgate a new Constitution. He at once 
proclaimed himself Head of the French State. But the national 
disaster which provoked these transactions far transcended them. The 
people were bewildered and dismayed by the sudden blow. For the 
great majority it was not a question of carrying out a “ national 
revolution ’’ and founding a new State. Their need was to find a refuge 
from the worst misfortune, an assurance that France would continue. 
If they took the Marshal for the time being as guide and guardian it was 
not as the creator of a new State, still undefined. The Pétain they 
accepted was the one they knew best, the legendary defender of 
Verdun. 

Marshal Pétain responded to this implicit popular desire. The 
authority he demanded for himself was above all moral authority. He 
put his claim at the very highest. He called on the nation for an act of 
faith, of faith in himself and in the destiny of France. He assumed 
unlimited authority. He accepted total responsibility. There is no 
need to question his sincerity in this offer of his person as a symbol and 
guarantee of French union. But the acceptance of complete responsi- 
bility, in theory so simplifying, in fact threw a haze over his policy and 
intentions which has never been dissipated. It meant that he covered 
acts of Ministers which he may have disapproved. Laval’s dealings 
with Hitler, the deportation of workmen to Germany, the repressive 
action of Darnand’s militia, the discrimination against the Jews, the 
despatch of a French contingent to the Russian frontier to fight beside 
the Germans, were accomplished in the name of the Vichy régime. 
Such actions were far from promoting union, the declared object of the 
Marshal. It may even be, as some suggest, that the more disturbing 
measures gave Communism the impetus which revealed itself at the 
liberation. Of which was the Marshal the author? In which did he 
merely acquiesce ? There is no knowing. But he was responsible. He 
met Hitler at Montoire in 1940 and accepted the principle of col- 
laboration, presumably within limits. On the other hand he did not 
follow up the armistice with a peace treaty. He avoided direct conflict 
with former allies. He kept up relations with the United States. 
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In this maze of complexities, which the immense reserve of the: 
Marshal never elucidated, it is hard to find a clue to his real mind. A? 
;convenient explanation has been advanced that he was engaged in af 
vast double-dealing, letting the Germans believe that he was neutral,| 
while he was in fact holding himself ready to turn against them when! 
. opportunity should come. Against this is to be set his attitude in; 
November 1942, when the Allies landed in North Africa and thes 
Germans proceeded to occupy the whole of France. Darlan at Algierss 
claimed that the arrangements which he made with the Allies were; 
approved by the Marshal. But the Head of the State remained) 
obstinately at Vichy pursuing to the end his policy of ‘‘ continuity.” | 
Many Frenchmen sum up the whole meaning of Vichy by saying thatt 
Marshal Pétain was right in 1940 and wrong in 1942. A much larger’ 
number would now say that he was mistaken from the beginning, that t 
he miscalculated the forces in play not only in the world at large but in) 
France itself. He underestimated the natural and healthy reaction of { 
Resistance. Resistance was a minority, but a very active minority, , 
constantly growing in strength as the war went on, and especially ’ 
when the tide began to turn against Germany. 
Whether the Marshal played a double game or not he certainly played 
a waiting game. He waited on the chances of the war. What did he» 
expect ? He may not have shared the view apparently held in 1940 by * 
some of his entourage that Germany had already won the war, but some : 
of his earliest declarations after the armistice suggest this possibility. . 
Their tone was almost evangelical. There was a call for moral regenera- - 
tion. His homilies said that the French had been given to over- | 
indulgence in pleasure. These exhortations, probably quite sincere, | 
were doubtless intended to strengthen the foundations of a new ' 
domestic régime ; but they were uttered in 1940, in the middle of a 
war, and they seemed to put war into the background. 

Marshal Pétain’s most clearly declared aim was to preserve French 
unity under his leadership. It is not inconsistent with the evidence, 
though speculative, to suppose that he also meant to keep France intact 
and aloof, so that there would continue to be a France whoever won the 
war. On this view clandestine resistance against Germany would 
therefore be at once a disorder, a heresy and inopportune. It is unlikely 
that the Marshal thought of accepting permanently for France a 
subordinate place in the new order of a Hitlerian Europe. More prob- 
ably, his conception of a France aloof from the struggle would be in 
harmony with the proud and defensive nationalism which is the 
French equivalent of insularity. His training and experience gave no 
promise of breadth of political thought on international affairs. He 
was not a soldier-statesman like Galliéni or Lyautey. His military 
career had been pursued in the metropolitan army. His first profes- 
sional contact with the Empire occurred when, at the age of 69, he 
commanded the army which subdued Abd-el-Krim. Whatever his 
political ideas ‘he thought most of his personal role as guardian. It was 
part of his system that he must remain in the country. He continued 
to sit stubbornly at Vichy even after his system had begun to crumble 
about him. He was taken by the Germans to Sigmaringen under 
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constraint and after protest. There he learned that he was to be tried 
in Paris in his absence. He obtained the authorisation of Hitler to go 
to Switzerland, and at once presented himself at the French frontier to 
answer for himself. 

_ During his guardianship the Marshal busied himself in setting up his 
ephemeral Constitution. The National Council was decreed, a youth 
movement organised. Trade unions were suppressed. But in retrospect 
the whole conception of Vichy wears the look of a dream. In 1940 it 
was really a momentary refuge from the storm. A permanent structure 
of any kind was beyond the capacity of the most enlightened statesman. 
Least of all was it possible to found an authoritarian State. What 
reality could there be in the complete authority, the total responsi- 
bility of a Head of the State always subject to the intervention of the 
conqueror? A tethered totalitarian is a contradiction in terms. The 
Marshal was not a puppet, but he was never a free agent. The Germans 
tolerated him for their own advantage. The Laval and other factions 
exploited the régime. To build his edifice he needed peace. From the 
beginning he was caught in the tremendous stresses of war. Vichy was 
continually buffeted by Resistance at home, Resistance organised from 
London, in the Empire. Above all it was the destined battleground of 
the great belligerents. In 1944 the Marshal contemplated calling the 
National Assembly to nominate his successor. Before that could be 
done Vichy was swept away by the torment which had brought it 
into being. . 

W. L. MIDDLETON. 
Pressagny l’ Orguetlleux, Vernon. 


FEDERATION IN THE WEST INDIES? 


FTER a century and a half of several short-lived attempts at 
AX tcseration the British West Indian islands are closer now than 
ever before to being federated. At present this small group of 
islands stringing out in the Caribbean, with their population predomi- 
nantly negroes, are Crown Colonies—six in number—under the juris- 
diction of the London Colonial Office. With federation would come the 
birth of an independent State of nearly 3 million people, which would 
include Jamaica, British Honduras, the Windward Islands, Trinidad, 
Barbados and the Leeward Islands. Discovered in 1492 by Christopher 
Columbus, these islands, combined together, have through the years, 
become one big melting pot of many nationalities of the world. This 
admixture of races had its beginning as far back as the early part of the 
eighteenth century when European settlers, attracted by the favourable 
climate and the bright prospects of the sugar-cane industry, imported 
Chinese, Africans, East Indians, and some white slaves to work on 
sugar-cane plantations. Many of these races have so intermarried 
that a large proportion of the population of these islands have more than 
one national origin. Despite this polyglot race picture, however, there 
has never been a race riot or Ku Klux Klan. 
The islanders have been grappling with federation since as long ago as 
1799. Jamaica was federated to British Honduras ; Grenada, Trinidad 
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and Tobago were once federated; and, until recently, Domini aI 
was for many years federated to the Leeward Islands. Then there ig 
Barbados, which was once the capital island of the Leeward Islanddj 
federation. But it was not until 1948 that a concentrated drive waay 
started, and since that date the committee which was then appointec( 
has met three times to frame proposals recommending to the Britishly 
West Indian Legislatures a Federal constitution which would bringg 
Dominion status to the people of these islands. In March 1950 they 
first stage of the fight for federation was won when the “‘ Standing Closer: 
Association ’’ committee, comprising representatives from each of the 
Caribbean territories, issued a blueprint embodying their recommenda-, 
tions for formation of a British Caribbean confederation ; but it is still 
waiting for a final vote. Regarded as the most important document 
ever to be presented to the peoples of the British West Indies, its prac-. 
ticability has to be first debated by the colonies concerned. The statuss 
of the Federal constitution proposed would be just a little below a: 
mature Dominion like Canada or Australia. In course of time, however, | 
the federation would have the choice of either full Dominion status® 
within the British Commonwealth or of becoming a free, independent t 
State outside the British Empire, according to its merits. 

One of the biggest arguments in favour of Caribbean federation is 
the great defence role the area would play in military strategy. The # 
West Indies guard the approaches to the Panama Canal, Central |) 
America and the southern and northern lanes to North and South : 
America. Their strategic importance is further borne out in the fact ! 
that they are earmarked for inclusion in the Anglo-American plan of | 
defence for the area, in collaboration with American, French and Dutch | 
West Indies territories, in the event of another war. During World | 
War II the United States assumed so dominant a position in the naval | 
and air defences of the region that the British colonies became distin- | 
guished as part of the American defence pattern. The United States | 
bases in the Caribbean, acquired in March 1941 from Great Britain | 
in trade for fifty destroyers, had a great strategic significance in the 
early days of the war when German submarines infested the Caribbean 
and almost defeated the United Nations by destroying a great deal 
of Allied shipping. Thousands of United States troops were stationed 
in the territories, and air and naval units were on guard around the 
South American mainland and other strategic points. It was in Jamaica 
that American pilots were trained to fly the B-29s over Japan. While 
to-day much of what the army built has been utilised for civilian use, 
a firm defence structure has been established in case of future 
aggression. 

Federation would bring the islands many advantages. There would 
be cheaper transport between all the territories, federal grants for 
education and health, besides the immense benefit to be expected from 
international free trade. What is more important, the islanders would 
be free from Colonial Office dictation and control. This would mean full 
self-government except in defence. British West Indies’ economy 
is principally agricultural. From the days of Spanish colonisation, 
during the sixteenth century, sugar has been the British West Indies’ 
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rincipal industry, and although supplanted by bananas for a brief 
eriod, it has regained top position as the territories’ principal wealth. 
sugar and its by-products account for 50 per cent., by value, of the 
commodity exports of the islands; and virtually one-third of the 
hree million islanders subsist on direct earnings from it. However, in 
ecent years there has been increased development in farming, and 
ananas, coconuts, citrus and sisal all play an important part in the 
cconomy of these islands. 

The territories contain mineral deposits to an appreciable extent, 
ut no attempt has yet been made to develop them on a large scale. 
[he two big exceptions in the region are the asphalt and oil industries 
ft Trinidad. And it is interesting to note that this small island during 
World War II supplied the United Nations with 130 million barrels of 
il. Truly, bauxite and gypsum are known industries, but it is only 
elatively recently that their commercial importance has been realised. 
Zven so, these are considered by Europe as distinctive assets. The 
mportance of British West Indies sugar becomes apparent when it is 
sonsidered that the islands produce enough sugar to account for more 
han 41 per cent. of the entire needs of the United Kingdom and Canada 
na year. West Indians are quick to point out that they produce the 
est rum in the world. They will also tell you that because they sell 
he best climate and scenery that any tropical region can boast of, 
he tourist industry has become one of their chief bread-winners. 

The most important point in the federation argument is co-ordination 
ind development of the economic resources of the area. With their 
imited economies, based largely on a single-crop system, these islands 
it present are unable to adequately support themselves. As a matter 
yf fact, the British people have long found the colonies heavy economic 
jabilities. The framers of the federation proposal feel that a joint action 
yy the various units would accelerate the pace of economic improve- 
nent within the region. They are sanguine that the new Federal 
state by pooling its resources could, in course of time, become a pros- 
yerous self-supporting nation capable of playing a world role. 

These are only a few of the points, but they are perhaps the most 
mportant. They are conceded by the majority of the people in the 
olonies. At the same time, there are those who radically disagree with 
he proposed plan of federation, though these are only a small minority. 
This latter group may well point to the fact that there are reasons why 
he desirability of federation may be doubted. For example, on a map 
he islands are apparently within sight of one another, but they are, 
n fact, widely scattered—some at a distance of over a thousand miles. 
furthermore, restrictions and regulations relative to immigration 
4ws, passport requirements and tariff walls—as elaborate as those 
yvhich separate the great European nations—have long constituted 
arriers to co-operation. There is not even a common currency. One 
ravelling from one to another of the British territories would find it 
mpossible to spend Jamaican pounds anywhere except in Jamaica. 

Added to all these there are some islanders who are fearful that their 
pecial interests, not being identical, may be in conflict. In the past 
he Indian population in British Guiana has been hostile to federation. 
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They have always felt that their influence might be impaired by) 
large-scale immigration of other racial groups from the rest of tho 
islands. Even the constitutional practice, which varies in the differeny 
colonies, is sufficiently pronounced to make federation difficult. I1) 
was not so in Canada or Australia. Their constituent Provinces op 
States were fully developed, and thus they entered upon a confederation} 
with equality of status. Yet here is the undeniable fact that in tha) 
majority of the colonies there is a growing feeling for federation which} 
is steadily mounting. And behind it all is a burning desire for inte¢| 
gration of common interests. Jamaicans argue that with their littld 
island bursting its seams with an unemployed population of 300 to tha 
square mile, pressure on the existing means of livelihood would bo 
relieved by emigration to other colonies in the area. But advocates; 
of a Federal State contend that emigration could be carried out only) 
by vigorous development of the latest resources of these colonies basec' 
on regional action at the Federal level. This goal is relatively modestt 
and it is not inconceivable that it will be attained in the near future¢ 
Despite the politico-economic and cultural abnormalities peculian| 
to the British West Indies, it is hoped that collective action will enhance: 
their status and extend their influence within the British Empire to ¢. 
degree which they could not hope to achieve as isolated units. How thidi 
will be achieved only time can tell. 

Jamaica. M. O. GOBAN. 


FOUR FRENCH SALONS 


IV: Mme pu DEFFAND AND HORACE WALPOLE 
"Tet quarrel between Mme du Deffand and Julie de Lespinasse. 


left a deep furrow in the lives of both women. The younger se#} 

forth to win literary renown by her love affairs and to die of ¢| 
broken heart at the age of forty-two. The elder filled the vacuunz 
created by the departure of d’Alembert and other habitués in a manner 
which neither she nor they could predict. Within a year she found ai 
deeper happiness than she had ever known in a quasi-maternal friend-| 
ship with a middle-aged Englishman whose face she never saw. The 
embittered old lady, now nearing seventy, entered on her Indian 
Summer, the romantic story of which is enshrined in a correspondence 
even more celebrated than that between Julie and Guibert. In both 
cases the association meant infinitely more to the woman than to the 
man, and the inequality of response constitutes the pathos of the! 
partnership. 
Horace Walpole was born with intellectual powers and social gifts 
which would have brought him to the front even if he had not been the 
son of an all-powerful Prime Minister. Possessing a talent for friendship, 
delighting in art and literature, well furnished with the means to travel 
and entertain, to build and to collect, he played a prominent part in the 
life of his country for half a century, leaving behind him a pile of 
correspondence which ranks him with Cicero and Erasmus, Mme de 
Sévigné and Voltaire, among the consummate letter-writers of all time! 
In the course of the Grand Tour—almost de rigueur for wealthy young, 
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aristocrats—he visited Paris in 1737 at the age of twenty on his way to 
Italy. For the next two decades he sat in Parliament, taking little part 
in debate, but through his family connections always close to the heart 
of affairs. Macaulay’s portrait of an elegant trifler, judging everything 
that was great to be little and everything little to be great, does him 
less than justice. 

_ Furnished with introductions to Mme Geoffrin from Lady Hervey 
and to Mme du Deffand from George Selwyn, Walpole found all doors 
open when at the age of forty-eight he revisited Paris in September 
1765. Though his French was imperfect, his personal distinction, range 
of information, vivacity and wit made him a welcome guest. He was 
tun after, he reported, as if he were an African prince or a tame canary. 
Though Mme Geoffrin won his respect by her solid good sense, he found 
her Philosophes rather a trial and preferred the more aristocratic salon 
of which he quickly became the brightest luminary. Soon he was 
writing of “ that delightful, old, blind Mme du Deffand.” He was as 
anxious to learn about past times as she was longing to talk. ‘‘ I was in 
your debt,’’ he wrote to George Selwyn, “‘ for making over Mme du 
Deffand to me, who is delicious—that is as often as I can get her fifty 

years back. But she is as eager about what happens every day as Iam 
about the last century. I sup there twice a week and bear all her com- 
pany for the sake of the Regent.” 
_ The first full-length portrait was painted in a letter to the poet Gray. 
“Mme du Deffand was for a short period mistress of the Regent. She 
is very old and stone blind, but retains all her vivacity, wit, judgment, 
“memory, passion and agreeableness. She goes to operas, plays, suppers 
and Versailles, gives suppers twice a week, has everything new read to 
her, makes new songs and epigrams admirably, and remembers every 
one that has been made these four-score years. She corresponds with 
Voltaire, dictates charming letters to him, contradicts him, is no bigot 
to him or anybody, and laughs both at the clergy and the Philosophes. 
In a dispute into which she easily falls she is very warm and yet con- 
vincing, even when she is in the wrong. Her judgment on every subject 
is as just as possible, on every point of conduct as wrong as possible, 
for she is in all love and hatred; passionate for her friends to en- 
thusiasm ; still anxious to be loved—I don’t mean by lovers; and a 
vehement enemy, but openly.’’ Soon he was visiting the wittiest woman 
in France every day, and the-sojourn proved so enjoyable that it lasted 
seven months. The foundations of an historic friendship had been well 
and truly laid, and his recently published Paris journal reveals acquaint- 
ance with the cream of French society. 

The correspondence began on the eve of his departure in April 1766. 
Copious selections from her letters were published in 1810 by Agnes 
Berry, the closest friend of Walpole’s closing years and his literary 
executor, and extracts from his letters were quoted in her notes. The 
interest of the exchange was widely recognised, and Napoleon took 
the volumes in his carriage on the long road to Russia. An almost 
complete collection was edited by Mrs. Paget Toynbee in three stout 
volumes a century later, and the definitive text fills five massive volumes 
in the sumptuous American edition of W. S. Lewis. Even now the 
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collection remains: incomplete, for only about one thousand of thaj, 
estimated seventeen hundred written or dictated by Mme du Deffanc: 
survive. Of Walpole’s contribution, estimated at about seven hundred] 
only about one hundred, mostly brief fragments, are available, soma 
taken from Miss Berry’s footnotes, fourteen from copies made by tha} 
French Secret Police and discovered in the Police Archives in Parisk) 
Some may have been destroyed by Mme du Deffand herself in response 
to his instructions, for he dreaded unfriendly comments in Parisian 
drawing-rooms on his friendship and his French. Most of them were 
doubtless burned by Miss Berry at the writer’s request. i, 

- The first surviving letter of Mme du Deffand, written on the eve on| 
Walpole’s departure, reveals how close they had come to one anothert: 
“You are wrong to leave us; I am sure you would find plenty tay 
please you here. Your letter went to my heart and increased in me that, 
word you have forbidden me to use. Come what may I shall be youn) 
friend in spite of you and despite common sense.’ A lost letter from 
Chantilly on his way home mingling affection and rebuke provoked aj 
lengthy apologia. ‘“‘ Your letter was a great surprise but I see one may) 
expect anything from you. I begin by assuring you of my prudence andd, 
I do not resent your advice. No one will see our correspondence, and 1) 
will faithfully obey your instructions. You are the best of men and full 


of such good intentions that none of your actions or words can ever bel 
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suspect. If you had told me earlier what you think of me I should have# 
been calmer and more reserved. Since no one is listening I wish to tell! 
you that no one can love more tenderly than I love-you. I believe one 
gets what one deserves, and as I claim to possess a tender and sincere! 
heart I am reaping my reward at the close of life. I will not allow 
myself to say all I think. In the pleasure you give me there is an element} 
of sadness since you will be away for a long time, but I will not turn this} 
letter into an elegy. I only ask you to keep your promise to write to me! 
in full confidence and to believe that I belong more to you than tait 
myself.” 

Her next letter was a spirited rejoinder to a scolding (not preserved)|| 
dispatched from Amiens. “If you were French I should think you as} 
big coxcomb ; as you are English you are only cracked. Where, I ie 
ask, have I given way to indiscretions et emportements romanesques ?'| 
Indiscretions, perhaps, but ‘‘ emportements romanesques ”’ makes me‘! 
furious, and I should like to tear out your pretty eyes, though you! 
cannot well suspect them of turning my head. I am the sworn enemy of) 
that sort of thing. Please understand that I love you no more than I}} 
should. Come back and you will see how I shall behave. I want you to#) 
__judge for yourself of the success of your admonitions and the effects of’ 
my wrath. Since you left my entourage seems to have become eveni|! 
more stupid, and I anticipate insufferable ennui. When we wered! 
together I guessed what you were thinking, you knew what I was} 
thinking, and we always told each other. That time is over and God'|| 
knows when it will return. Be an Abelard if you will, but do not expect} 
Héloise. Did I never tell you how I detested those letters—false,|| 
exaggerated, disgusting ? Adieu, my dear tutor. I choose that title: 
only while waiting for another to occur to me. I am happy to be} 
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votre chére petite.” Since this charming endearment was his own inven- 
tion, she could use it with impunity. 

_When Walpole suggested that she should paint his portrait she 
dispatched a singularly penetrating analysis. ‘‘ I know you are very 
intelligent and a very good sort. You have principles and courage. 
Your heart is good and your friendships reliable, though neither tender 
nor easy. I do not know if you have any sentiment ; if so you resist it as 
a weakness. You have one failing, which is unpardonable, to which 
you sacrifice your feelings and by which you regulate your conduct—the 
fear of ridicule. You do good without ostentation or hope of reward. 
Finally your soul is both good and beautiful.” Had she re-read these 
sentences a decade later she would not have desired to alter a word. 
The fear of ridicule, he confessed to her, was nothing new. “‘ From the 
minute I ceased to be young I have had a horrible fear of being a 
ridiculous old man.” 

Mme du Deffand consoled herself with the vision of a second visit. 
“ All my circle misses you, wants you, is charmed by you,” she wrote 
on May 5th, 1766. “ You can guess how happy it makes me. Hurry up 
your business and return. You will have a thousand delights in this 
country ; that I can guarantee. There is another reason: you are the 
best man in the world. It must be a delight for you to bring real 
happiness to someone who has never had it. You make me believe in 
Providence, you compensate for all the injustices I have experienced, 
and I shall no longer fear my enemies. I will do nothing without 
consulting you. I always want to be votre chére petite. I forget my long 
life, and want to be only thirteen. If you do not change, and if you come 
back to me, my life would have been very happy. You will blot out 
the past and I shall start reckoning from the day we met. I don’t know 
what effect absence will have on you. Perhaps your friendship was a 
straw fire. But no, I do not believe it. Whatever you have said to me, 
I never felt you were insensitive. Don’t tell me I am romancing, which 
I detest. Anything like love (amour) is odious to me. I am rather glad 
to be old and hideous and entirely glad to be blind so that I can be 
certain that I have no feelings except pure and holy friendship. But 
friendship I do love madly. My heart was made for that alone.” Never 
had she used such glowing phrases to any other man. She had waited all 
her life for a miracle to happen and in her seventieth year it had come. 

The first surviving letter from Walpole, a month after his return to 
England, began with expressions of disgust at the barbarous public 
execution of Lally for his performances in India. ‘‘ Ah, Madame, what 
horrors you tell me! Let no one ever say the English are hard and 
fierce—truly it is the French. Yes, you are savages, Iroquois. I am 
thankful to have left Paris before this horrible scene.’”’ The denuncia- 
tion of her country was followed by an equally sharp rebuke to herself. 
“ Your letter upsets me very much. Will your lamentations, Madame, 
never end ? Why did I avow my friendship ? I wanted to please you, 
not to add to your worries, suspicions, perpetual disquietude! Really, 
if friendship has all the drawbacks of love without its pleasures it is not 
inviting. You reveal it in its worst aspect, not its best. I renounce it if 
it only breeds bitterness. You mock at the letters of Héloise, but you 
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are far more lachrymose. If you desire our contacts to continue, strike #7 
a less tragic note. Am I cut out for the hero of an epistolary romance ? ’) 
How can you, Madame, clever as you are, adopt a style which revolts j 
your Pylades ? Talk to me like a reasonable woman, else I will copy the > 
replies to the Lettres Portugaises.’’ Though she complained that the » 
Walpole of England was not the Walpole of Paris, their friendship was 5 
too firmly based for anything to break. ‘‘ Je serai votre mére,”’ she >) 
wrote on May 2ist, and in her heart she never ceased to regard him, ,/ 
cantankerous though he was, as her devoted son. When Walpole Ip 
reported a bad attack of gout and a forthcoming cure at Bath her) 
alarm revealed how precious the friendship had become. “I am so)! 
worried about you,” she wrote, “‘ that you cannot in fairness decline +) 
to report twice a week. Not a word in your own hand, but I must || 
ask you to dictate a detailed and truthful bulletin in English.* |) 
Naturally my tutor is not so occupied with his pupil as is this pupil || 
with her tutor. Alas! perhaps at the very moment I am writing, ,| 
perhaps at the moment you receive this letter, you will be in great pain || 
and dangerously ill. I cannot think of anything else. I fear your doctors |) 
are detestable, worse, I imagine, than ours. Both may be poisoners, | 
but they employ different drugs. Ours are slow, yours prompt and © 
violent. Tell me frankly if my letters bore or tire you. Nothing can | 
displease or upset me except your illness.’’ The faithful Wiart, who | 
knew all her secrets, enclosed a letter of his own begging for a bulletin 
twice a week. ‘‘I cannot describe how she is worrying. She talks of © 
ceasing to write for fear that an answer would tire you. Every moment 
she tells me I ought to go to England and that I might be of some service _ 
to you. I should be very happy, sir, if I could help and I would not — 
hesitate fora moment to come. I really mean it. I assure you, sir, that © 
if real friends exist, you can boast of having found one in Madame. — 
Deliver her from her anxiety as often as possible. If you could see her | 
state you would pity her. She cannot sleep. I beg a thousand pardons, | 
sir, for taking such a liberty, but I felt it myduty totell you of Madame’s 
anxiety.” 
_ As 1766 drew to its close her thoughts turned increasingly to the visit | 
promised for February. “ What can attract you here ?”’ she asked on | 
November 14th. “ You say it is me, and I think it is true. No one here is 
worthy of you except myself. Not that I claim any superior merit or 
attraction except that I have a true friendship for you. You know it. | 
Although you have often been annoyed and have done everything | 
possible to destroy it, I am convinced that you do not resent its exist- | 
ence. You are less weak than other men but also, I think, more sensi- 
tive ; so you are flattered to be understood and you are touched at _ 
being greatly loved. I forgive you the grief your letters have caused | 
me.’’ When February 1767 came and went her letters tempered assur- | 
ances of devotion with a fear of seeming importunate. “If you meantit. | 
when you said that I was the only attraction to Paris, and that without | 
me you would be bored, you should not come. My friendship must not — 
become a burden. You owe me nothing. I followed my bent. I found — 


‘ * WR her devoted secretary, reader and factotum, was taking English lessons at | 
er wisn. | 
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you very different from anything I had ever seen. You seemed to 
embody my idea of an absolutely upright man. You showed me 
esteem and for some time you seemed to like my company. But during 
a year’s absence I have noticed a decline in your affection. I was wrong 
to complain, and I recognise how many reasons I have to be content, 
for no one could be so considerate as you, with your regular letters and 
your plan for a visit. I must not abuse it, my tutor, and I free you from 
your promises. I confess a visit would give me great pleasure, but I 
have the courage to make the sacrifice.” 

The journey, as she expected, was postponed from month to month, 
and even the kindest letters failed to dispel her gloom. ‘‘ You wish me 
to live till ninety,” she wrote in May. ‘‘ Good God, what an accursed 
hope! Don’t you know that I detest life, that I am inconsolable for 
having been born? I am not made for this world, and I know not if 
there is another. If there is, and whatever it may be, I am afraid of it.”’ 
She had shed her religious beliefs in her schooldays and had found no 
substitute in the cult of reason which inspired and satisfied the Philo- 
sophes. Walpole’s outlook was more optimistic. ‘‘ I believe in a future 
life. God has created so much that is good and beautiful that we can 
trust Him for the rest.’’ Lacking belief both in God and man, she clung 
the more closely to her new friend. “ If there is no news by Wednesday 
I shall be a little alarmed,” she wrote in June. ‘ Philosophy is a fine 
thing, but in sentiment it finds no place.’”’ Nothing could check her out- 
pourings of affection. “‘ Adieu, my tutor. I should prefer to call you 
my son,” she wrote in July. ‘I know why I am attached to you. 
Neither time nor your absence nor your moods will ever change my 
attitude. You are sincere and good, variable but constant, hard but 
sensitive, yes, very sensitive, whatever you may say; noble, proud, 
generous, human. Possessing such qualities you can afford to be 
fantastic, odd and sometimes a little mad.” For the preservation of 
such a precious friendship she was ready to bear the most undeserved 
rebukes.. Fate, she confided to him, had ordained that she should never 
be perfectly happy ; and, hungering for love, she was grateful for every 
crumb which fell from his table. 

After an absence of sixteen months Walpole returned to Paris in 
August 1767, and all the trumpets sounded. “I can scarcely believe 
that a man of your importance, who has his hands on the levers of a 
great State and therefore of all Europe, resolved to quit everything to 
visit an old sibyl. Of course it is ridiculous, but I confess I am de- 
lighted.” Every cloud melted away. The day after his departure she 
excused herself for the display of her feelings. ‘‘ What cowardice, 
weakness and folly you witnessed ! My intentions were quite different, 
but... but.... Let us forget it. Forgive me, my tutor, and only think 
of your little one to say to yourself that she is reasonable, obedient and 
above all grateful; that her respect, her filial fear, her tender but 
serious attachment will be the happiness of her life till her last breath. 
What matters it if one is old and blind, or where one lives, or what one’s 
entourage is like ? When the soul is deeply engaged nothing is lacking 
save the object, and when that object responds to one’s feelings there is 
nothing more to desire.’’ Walpole’s reply, from Chantilly, the first stage 
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on the journey home, is lost, but she declared herself very pleased. 
“‘ Never, never will I write a word which could make you hurt me by 
your reply. I would rather suppress all my thoughts than that. If you 


could communicate to your letters the sound of your voice, your | 


"pronunciation, I should be as happy once a week as I am every day 
when you are here.” Living in the memory of his presence, she felt that 
her salon had lost its savour. ‘‘ Yesterday I had a dozen people. We 
were all quite stupid, each in his or her own way, but all alike in their 
lack of intelligence, all very boring. They all left at one o’clock and all 
without regret.” Her chief delight was to read and re-read his affection- 
ate. letters; the scoldings, she confessed, she would like to burn. 
“ You will make my sunset far more beautiful and happy than my 
noontide or my dawn. Your pupil, who is as submissive as a child, only 
wishes to obey you.” 


Once again Walpole in England proved a different person from , 


Walpole in France. As she never changed, she had a right to complain 
that since Proteus no one varied from day to day like him. Within a 
month of their tender leave-taking he sent the terrible news “ Je suis 
refroidi.”’ It would be kinder to kill her than to use such words, she 
rejoined ; she would rather he told that he hated her. “ If I have loved 
tenderness too much, you have loved corrections, conditions and 
suspicions. It is useless to try to understand you. I really believe you 
are mad.” Yet in February 1768 Proteus was his old affectionate self 
again. “I am the happiest of men. I have just received your portrait. 


I tore off the wrappings and at last I have you again. Yes, yes, yourself. | 


Here you are in person. I am speaking to you and only your impatience 
to reply is lacking. Your dog, your tonneau, your furniture, your room 
—everything is there.’”” Carmontelle’s celebrated picture of the blind 
septuagenarian in her armchair with her refined features and her 
delicate hands outstretched in eager talk is a masterpiece. Walpole’s 
grumblings were rendered bearable by the expectation and memory 
of such occasional flashes of tenderness. The author of the aphorism, 
“Life is a comedy to those who think, a tragedy to those who feel,” 
detested emotion, not because he was unfeeling but because he was too 
highly strung. 

Three years later, in the summer of 1771, her “‘ tutor ”’ paid his third 
happy visit to Paris. He found her in excellent health and spirits ; 
when asked her age she replied “ J’ai soixante et mille ans.”’ But for her 
blindness, he believed, nothing would prevent her from crossing the 
Channel. “ Affectionate as Mme de Sévigné, she has none of her pre- 
judices and more universal taste. With the most delicate frame she 
hurries me through a life of fatigue which would kill me if I was to 
remain here. I sigh to be in my quiet castle, but it costs me a pang when 
I reflect that I shall probably never have the resolution to make 
another journey to see this best and sincerest of friends who loves me 
as much as my mother did.” He could pay no higher tribute, for Lady 
Walpole had adored her youngest son. A letter on the way home 
pleased her “‘ beyond my powers of expression. Be assured that I will 
never let myself go. I am in your hands and submit to you all my 
thoughts and desires. ... If only I could have been your grandmother ! 
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There, I have said it! Are you angry?’ When she lost her pension he 
chivalrously begged permission to make it up. ‘‘ Would you take it 
from Royalty and not from me?... Ma petite, permit me to put you 
at your ease, and let this joy be a profound secret between you and me.”’ 
She gratefully replied that it would be a glory to her, but she did not 
need it. It is lucky for Walpole’s reputation that one of his few sur- 
viving letters shows him at his best. 

Neither sunshine nor storms ever lasted long, and violent attacks of 
gout often soured his temper. Soon after this touching offer he wrote her 
a letter about some trifle which she described as so offensive that she 
felt inclined to burn and ignore it. “ If such is your wish,” she replied, 
“you must end this association which you think so exacting and of 
which you are so much ashamed.” He desired no such thing, but 
stipulated that she should not speak of friendship. ‘‘ Never were 
reproaches so little merited,” she replied with quiet dignity. ‘‘ I hope 
you will not refuse to send me news of yourself. Adieu, my dear 
Monsieur Walpole.’ A further unmerited rebuke brought, not rebellion, 
but an almost abject appeal. “ My friend—my only friend! In God’s 
name, let us make peace. Give me back your friendship.”’ A gentle reply 
evoked the usual grateful response. “‘ I am as glad as a man condemned 
to be hanged for his reprieve, but the rope has hurt my throat. Let us 
forget the past. I would rather be thought wrong than risk another 
quarrel. I am at peace with the world.” 

A fiercer hurricane blew up in 1772 when, rejecting his advice, she 
paid a long and happy visit to her distant relatives the Choiseuls. His 
fear that it might be too much for her was genuine, but there was not 
the slightest excuse for his tantrums. “‘ Rien n’égale votre sévérité,”’ 
she wrote from Chanteloup; “avec vous les punitions surpassent 
beaucoup les crimes.”’ If she were not convinced of his sincerity and his 
friendship, she would think that he was seeking a pretext for a break. 
Whatever she did was wrong. She trembled when she opened his 
letters. Her journey had done her no harm, and the visit had surpassed 
her expectations. “‘ Tout le monde a été content de moi, et je suis 
contente de tout le monde.”’ On returning to Paris a new shock awaited 
her. ‘‘ Votre plume est de fer trempé dans le fiel. Bon Dieu! quelle 
lettre! Jamais il n’y eut de plus piquante, de plus séche et de plus 
rude.” She was quite ready to drop the correspondence, which she 
could only enjoy if it were founded on friendship and esteem. “I leave 
you to your remorse for treating so unworthily some one who deserved 
from you, more than from anyone, consideration, esteem, and, if I 
may say so, a little friendship.”’ After a further artillery battle at long 
range there was silence for several weeks, and it was the injured party 
who held out an olive branch. “ Am I to have no more news ? It looks 
like it. Is that the way to drop a friend ? Do the faults with which you 
reproach me justify this conduct ? I propose peace ; let us both forget 
the past. Send me news. Remember you have told me a thousand times 
that you will always be my friend. Despite appearances I cannot 
believe that you are no longer so.” The tension was relieved when the 
news atrived that Rhadamanthus had been suffering from the gout. 

Walpole’s letters to his friends reveal a deeper affection for Mme du 
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Deffand than the few which have survived to herself. When his cousin — 


Conway was about to visit Paris at the close of 1774 he was requested 
to ‘ take a great deal of notice of this dear old friend of mine. ... She 
loves me better than all France together, but she hates politics and 


therefore to make her talk you must tell her it is to satisfy me. On this | 


foot she will talk with the utmost frankness and with amazing clever- 
ness.” In thanking Conway for his kindness he added: “ My intention 
is certainly to see her again if I am able. I have truly all the affection 


and attachment for her that she deserves from me.’’ In the following | 


summer he resolved on a final visit. ‘“‘ I did not think I should have so 
much resolution again,” he wrote, “‘ but my dear old blind woman has 
begged it and I cannot refuse, though I feel how terrible the parting 


will be, since I cannot expect to see her again. She is almost seventy-_ | 


nine. In fact her lamp burns as bright as ever but I am sure mine grows 
dim.” Her proposal that he should occupy an apartment in the Convent 
of St. Joseph was roughly declined, but the visit of two months was a 
time of unclouded happiness. “‘ I found my dear old woman so well and 
looking so much better than four years ago,” he reported, “ that I am 
transported with pleasure. Her soul is immortal and forces her body 
to bear it company. My journey has done me good. I have thrown off 
fifteen years. If possible my old friend is more worth visiting than ever, 
and so far from being ashamed am I of coming hither at my age that I 
look on myself as wiser than one of the Magi when I travel to adore this 
Star of the East.’’ Never had he had such a strenuous time, for invita- 
tions had poured in. “I have been kissed so much by ladies,” he 
complained, ‘‘ that my cheeks are covered with rouge.” When he left 
Paris in October 1775, she wrote: “ Adieu, ce mot est bien triste. 
Souvenez-vous que vous laissez ici la personne dont vous étes le plus 
aimé, et dont le bonheur et le malheur consistent dans ce que vous 
pensez pour elle.” 

The five remaining years of her life were sweetened by his weekly 
letters. Her soul, she declared, did not grow old. To her last moment 
she would feel the need of loving and being loved, though that con- 
fession was a secret for him alone. She compared herself to a garden 
and him to a gardener. Periodical reproaches no longer wounded her so 
deeply, for she knew that his heart was gentler than his pen. Though 
she frequently complained of boredom she could still count on the 
faithful comradeship of the Duchesse de Choiseul, the best of women 
and the best of friends. It was a delight to welcome Voltaire when he 
returned to Paris to die in a blaze of glory at the age of eighty-four. 
They had exchanged news, judgments and compliments for many 
years. ‘‘ Only your correspondence makes life endurable,’’ she had 
written ; “I should like a letter every day.’’ ‘“ Voue étes la personne 
de ce siécle,” he gallantly replied, “‘ le plus selon mon gotit et selon mon 
coeur.” Her diary records a never-ceasing flow of foreign visitors, 
among them Burke, Benjamin Franklin, Fox, whom she described as 
clever but totally lacking in good sense, Gibbon, whom she found 
charming, and the Emperor Joseph, whose unassuming demeanour 
and eagerness to learn aroused general respect. Among her younger 
women acquaintances were Mme Necker, who had no enemies, and 
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Mme de Genlis, who had more brains than character or heart. 
_ The last letter, dictated on August 22nd, 1780, hinted that the end was 
near and added the simple words : ‘‘ Vous me regretterez, parce qu’on 
est bien aise de se savoir aimé.” Now, in the gathering twilight, 
Walpole allowed his heart to speak. ‘“ Should she be capable of hearing 
it,”’ he wrote to his nephew in Paris, ‘‘ I entreat you to tell her—but I 
do not know how to express how much I love her—my impatience 
and uneasiness increase every hour. Would it be possible to give her 
the medicine I left with her, if, only five or six grains ? I would give the 
universe to have her try it.... I loved her most affectionately and 
sincerely. I admired her infinitely and my gratitude is without words.” 
When all was over he wrote to their common friend, the Duc de Guines. 
“I have suffered an irreparable loss. The friendship which Mme du 
Deffand lavished upon me was as much above my merit as it was dear 
to my heart.” She left him her books, papers and a gold box with a 
portrait of Tonton, her adored little dog, who was provided with a home 
for his old age at Strawberry Hill. But why did he defer these tender 
phrases till they could no longer comfort her hungry soul? If he had 
some small excuse for rebuking her occasional exuberance, she possessed 
a far better title to complain that he stinted his favours. There were 
faults on both sides, but her record is far the best. ‘‘ The total im- 
pression of him which these letters produce is very damaging,’’ is the 
considered verdict of Lytton Strachey. It is his own fault for so 
obstinately suppressing his nobler self. She gave most because she 
loved most. 
G. P. Goocu. 


THE CONCLUSION OF FLAUBERT’S 


SAINT ANTOINE 


N its first publication in 1874, Flaubert’s La Tentation de Saint 
( )antoine met with relatively little appreciation. The critics, 

with a few notable exceptions such as Taine and Renan, found 
little to admire and much to condemn in the only work of the mid- 
nineteenth century that can sustain a comparison with Faust. 
Twentieth-century critics have been more discerning. The Bibliographie 
de Gustave Flaubert, published in 1937 by Dumesnil and Demorest, 
shows how the literature on the subject has grown since the beginning 
of the century. The most recent contributions are the studies of M. 
Seznac, Les Sources de L’ Episode des Dieux dans la Tentation de Saint 
Antoine (1940) and Nouvelles Etudes sur la Tentation de Saint Antoine 
(1949). To-day the work is recognised by an increasing number for 
what it is, the testament of Flaubert. 

Like Faust, La Tentation de Saint Antoine is the synthesis of a whole 
existence, “the work of my entire life,’ in Flaubert’s own words. 
The first version was written between 1848 and 1849, the second in 
1856, and the third and final version, the only one to be published in 
Flaubert’s lifetime, between 1870 and 1872. He excelled at synthesis, 
and the final version combines all that was most significant in the work 
of his youth with the philosophy of his maturity. But he distrusted 
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conclusion, or rather he believed it to be impossible. “ No great genius | 
has come to a conclusion and no great book concludes, because human- 
ity itself is always in motion and does not conclude. Homer does not 
conclude, nor Shakespeare, nor Goethe, nor the Bible itself.”’ It is 
therefore inevitable that the concluding pages of La Tentation de | 
Saint Antoine, like those of Faust, should have given rise to many || 
conjectures. Such a situation has its dangers, but it may also perhaps 
serve to excuse another attempt to appreciate the final scene, not so | 
much on the philosophical level as in relation to Flaubert’s views on art, — 

which are also his views on life. Whatever the temptations of Anthony, 


they were closely allied to the temptations of Flaubert, in his long | 


struggle to attain his ideal of beauty; and his triumph as an artist— 
which was also, to him, his vindication as a man—is an indispensable 
factor to be considered when Anthony’s temptation ends with the 
scene in which victory and defeat seem so strangely blended. 

The conclusion of the Tentation is, externally, the conclusion of a 
long series of trials to which the hermit has been subjected. Just as 
Faust was tempted by Mephistopheles, so Anthony, the Egyptian 
solitary of the Thebaid, is tempted, in Flaubert’s mystery play, by the 
Devil. The attacks follow a subtle gradation, which varies with the 
different versions and only receives its final order in the text of 1872. 
The first attack is on the purely instinctive level: Anthony is assailed 
by the seven deadly sins. Then comes an intellectual temptation, 
the evocation of the innumerable heresies of fourth-century Alexandria, 
calculated to shake Anthony’s faith in dogma. More searching still 
is the grandiose but terrifying pageant of the passing of the successive 
religions of humanity, each following its predecessor into oblivion. 
The Devil next transports the hermit into mid-air in the endeavour 
to prove to him that infinity itself is void of Providence. The cul- 
minating stage of the temptation begins with a deceptive air of relaxed 
tension, the atmosphere loses its glacial chill and there is a sense of 
closer contact with the earth. But Anthony is now called on to sustain 
the double attack of Death and Lust, and finally to endure what is for 
him the supreme temptation : the sight of the extraordinary procession 
of fabulous animals which merge into increasingly primitive forms and 
finally into the microscopic cell which is the origin of all life. It is now 
that Anthony in delirium yields at last to temptation and expresses 
the wish to be absorbed into matter. It is his final speech, but not his 
final action. Day dawns at last; golden clouds rolling back reveal 
the sun and in its centre shines the face of Christ. Anthony makes the 
sign of the Cross and returns to prayer. 

From the point of view of formal perfection there can be little doubt 
that this last stage of the temptation is the crowning achievement 
of the work. Here, more than anywhere else, Flaubert shows his power 
of converting the grotesque into the beautiful. It was the sight of 
Breughel’s Temptation of St. Anthony in Genoa in 1845 which made him 
decide to treat the subject dramatically. The theme of the temptation 
of a hermit was his predestined theme, confirmed by the influence 
of Faust, and had already inspired the early works Réve ad’ Enfer (1837) 
and Smarh (1839), but it was the art of Breughel which revealed to him 
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the predestined setting. ‘‘ La grotesque triste a pour moi un charme 
inoui.”” The affinity between Flaubert and artists like Breughel, 
Callot or Cranach has been analysed by Alfred Lombard. But Flaubert, 
like them, shows himself a master of form in his distortion of it. There 
is calculation and design in each detail of this extraordinary scene. 
More significant still, the light that breaks at last over primeval 
chaos has the true luminous quality ; it is no false dawn. And since 
the form, with Flaubert, is indissolubly one with the thought, it should 
= be an indication that the last scene is not one of unqualified 
eteat. 

An examination of the text seems at first sight, it is true, to warrant 
a more sombre interpretation. Flaubert, writing between 1870 and 
1872, at a time when he was strongly influenced by positivism, sees in 
the lure of physical science the strongest of all contemporary tempta- 
tions, and has consequently transposed the fantasmagoria of the fabu- 
lous animals from the place it originally occupied before the procession 
of the gods to a position where it forms the climax of the whole work. 
What Anthony sees is in fact an inverted evolution, and it is the idea 
of penetrating into secrets of matter which arouses in him a longing 
more irresistible than any he had felt before. According to the 
Goncourts, Flaubert told them that the defeat of Anthony was due to 
the “‘scientific cell,” and this has been taken as a confirmation of the 
view that the work ends with the triumph of materialism. But such a 
view neglects, at the start, the fact that Flaubert considers that 
to be satisfied by the physical universe is defeat. His ideas on this 
subject had evolved. Lombard points out the difference between his 
attitude in the Tentation and in Par les Champs et les Gréves, the posthu- 
mously published record of his tour of Brittany with Du Camp in 1847, 
in which absorption into Nature is considered not as a temptation but 
as a desirable state. Anthony, when he expresses a similar view, can 
only do so in delirium. 

Above all, such a view neglects the true significance of the role of 
Anthony. Henri Guillemin has shown how Flaubert put the very essence 
of his own nature in maturity into this portrait of a visonary. Anthony, 
tempted, like Flaubert, to complete nihilism, clings desperately to his 
faith, as Flaubert to his art, and the very strength of the final tempta- 
tion comes from its appearing to offer a closer communication with the 
ideal. To be absorbed into Nature may well mean to Anthony the hermit, 
as Guillemin suggests, the possibility of a more complete union with 
Nature’s Creator. It certainly means to Flaubert the artist the hope 
of penetrating to the heart of reality. Anthony’s desire “‘ to flow like 
water, to vibrate like sound, to shine like light’ is another way of 
stating Flaubert’s own desire. Yet it is a defeat for the hermit, for it is 
the abdication of human personality, made in the image of the Divine. 
And it is a defeat for the artist, for it is the abdication of the formative 
principle. Flaubert, who is obsessed by the grotesque, is also the artist 
who most clearly understands its dangers and most strenuously 
opposes the disintegration of form. 

Nevertheless Anthony succumbs to this crowning temptation. 
But the scene itself does not close with his delirious words. Had the 
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Tentation ended with his last speech, our final impression would have | 


been very different. But dawn appears and Divine grace is miraculously * 


given to Anthony, who kneels again in prayer. The serenity of this , 
conclusion is no longer disturbed, as in previous versions, by the echo 


of the Devil’s mocking laughter. Yet this final triumph seems unconvinc- — 


| 


ing to some, who consider it as purely artificial. Even a critic as dis- 


cerning as Henri Mazel, while recognising the importance of the closing | 


lines, thinks that those readers who cannot accept the intervention | 
of grace may reject them without prejudice to their appreciation | 
of the whole work. But surely the Tentation finishes with intervention | 
of the supernatural because it could finish in no other way. Anthony 
receives grace because he believes in grace and because man’s power to 
believe in something greater than himself seems to Flaubert, even in | 
the age of positivism, the supreme power and certain of recompense. 
Had he not himself received, in reward of his unremitting worship 
of the beautiful, the gift of transmuting chaos into form? The best 


| 


commentary on the closing lines of the Tentation is a passage from one | 


of his letters to Louise Colet, in which he speaks of the artist’s vocation : 
‘““ . . You will be tossed here and there by the hurricane, with this 
faint light on the horizon. But it will grow, it will grow like a sun. 
Its golden rays will illumine your face, they will become part of 
yourself.” 

Both Flaubert and Anthony are able to adopt this humble and 
receptive attitude without loss of personality, for, to the visionary, 
personality is most fully realised when most completely surrendered. 
Anthony’s passivity has often been criticised by those who, like 
Valéry, see in him only a “ poor and pitiable victim.” But M. Seznac 
points out in the introduction to his Nouvelles Etudes sur la Tentation 
de Saint Antoine that Flaubert, far from being unaware of the passivity 
of his hero, deliberately emphasises it. This should not surprise us if 
we remember how consistently, in his other works, the same type 
of character is treated with sympathy. When, in Madame Bovary, 
Cathérine Leroux comes forward at the agricultural show to receive 
a medal worth twenty-five francs for fifty-four years of service on one 
farm, she shows the same apparent inertia as Anthony, and her instinc- 
tive decision to give her medal to the parish priest shows the same 
capacity for unquestioning faith. ‘‘ How stupid she is!”’ ‘“‘ What fanati- 
cism!’’ are the remarks of the bystanders, but it would be unwise to 
assume that this is the verdict of Flaubert, especially when we remember 
that the second comment comes from Homais, the personification of 
stupidity. Those who pass a similar sentence on Anthony are surely 
in equal danger of misinterpreting the essence of character. It is true 
that, at first sight, even his final attitude seems to be purely passive, 
but its passivity is only on the surface. When Anthony returns to 
prayer, in the final scene of the Tentation, he accomplishes not an 
automatic gesture but an inspired one, which no longer provokes 
diabolic laughter, as in the earlier versions. 

The conclusion of La Tentation de Saint Antoine cannot then be justi- 
fiably described as a defeat. It is in Madame Bovary and in the Edu- 
cation Sentimentale that Flaubert shows us the defeat that would have 
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been his without faith in an ideal. Emma Bovary’s life ends in disaster, 
not because she is a dreamer but because she dreams only of personal 
happiness. “ Tf you try to look for happiness and beauty at the same 
time, you will attain neither, for the second only comes through 
sacrifice,’ Flaubert wrote to Louise Colet. Frédéric Moreau, also a 
dreamer, looks back on his life at the end of the Education Sentimentale 
and sees it as a failure, but, more lucid than Emma, he realises that 
he has failed through his own instability. Anthony, the true visionary, 
is saved from defeat by the tenacity with which he clings to his faith, 
as Flaubert was saved from failure by his belief in his art. La Tentation 
de Saint Antoine ends with a triumph, precarious, no doubt—since 
“humanity is always in motion ”’—but flooded with light. 
Ea L. DuTHtIe. 
University College of the South West. 


NATIONALISM IN WEST AFRICA 


N a dramatic way the Gold Coast elections brought to the forefront 
[eo question of Self-Government within the West African Colonies, 

and with it a discussion of Nationalism. It is the trend of the times 
and the normal development of the past few decades of European 
expansion on the West Coast. The new West African outlook must 
start with the fact that Westernism has disrupted West African society, 
changed the outlook of the peoples of many Negro tribes, and brought 
into being a basis of life readily accepted by most people and sponsored 
by those labelling themselves as progressives. The demands of 
Nationalism have found a voice, and it is to the credit of British 
Administration that the voice has been heard and help given in the 
interpretation of the message. Whatever the advice of Dr. Malan of 
South Africa the British Government is wiser, and recent events in 
guiding elections in different parts of the West Coast prove that the 
Administration is not afraid of the free expression of opinion. The 
Gold Coast elections, the inauguration of “ ten years ”’ plans in different 
Colonies are indications of the genuine desire to lead dependent 
peoples to Self-Government and give them a sure place within the 
Commonwealth. The policy of Apartheid is defeatism, while instruction 
in the art of co-operation must lead to understanding. 

It is inevitable in these days of political agitation that events in 
West Africa should be given a Communist.-interpretation, but it is a 
false deduction to conclude that Russian Communism is ascendant. 
The overwhelming indication of Nationalism on the Gold Coast followed 
detailed instruction to the people which aimed at an informed response 
despite the large percentage of illiterates. It is reported that the Gold 
Coast Government conducted a vast propaganda campaign in anticipa- 
tion of the Colony’s first general election under the new Constitution ; 
the first election of its kind on the West Coast. Mobile cinema vans 
represented to the people what to do, both by screen pictures and 
amplified speech ; attractive leaflets were circulated in many languages, 
and visits were paid to remote centres by trained leaders, who by use 
of symbols and maps and charts and pictures explained the election 
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and encouraged the people to assume political and civic rights ; such 7 
propaganda was not that of a Government afraid of Communism. West | 
Africa as a whole is in a state of transition due to Western infiltration | 
and the adoption of European methods in industry, commerce, and the | 
impact of Western political ideas and ideals. Modern Africa is being | 
overtaken by fast-moving events, the spread of education, the intro- | 
duction of machinery, and the assistance of West Africans in two world | 
wars has also had a great influence in leading them to desire a greater | 
measure of Self-Government since they have freely moved among 
people of freedom. It surely is no wonder that in recent years Self- 
Government has been advocated as a remedy, and, indeed, a golden 
remedy, against all evils of imperialism, so-called, just as Self-Govern- 
ment, irrespective of the cost as related to the shortage of money, 
would bring that golden age all generations have believed is in the | 
future. Self-Government now is advocated as the direct avenue to | 
more schools, improved health facilities, wider ranges of industries, and 

a more just exploitation of all natural and national resources. It would 

appear that Self-Government would mean the inauguration of the per- 

fect welfare State. 

The Gold Coast election results are indicative of West African trends ; 
the Self-Government Party won thirty out of thirty-three rural seats, 

a tribute to the effectiveness of Government instruction. It is acknow- 
ledged that Nationalism has gained a victory on the West Coast of © 
Africa, and though the victory is Self-Government immediately it has 
been agreed that the new Constitution should be given a fair trial, a 
notable and wise decision since the new Constitution granted to the 
Colony on the recommendations of the Coussey Committee Report of 
1949 is the most advanced Constitution of any African Dependency. 
It is an experiment that will have its effect on the whole of the West 
Coast of Africa, and it should be made to lead to a democratic Govern- 
ment that will best express the peculiar genius of the West African 
peoples. With goodwill and genuine public service a new democracy 
may come into being, and this is helped by the statement that in the 
achievement of Nationalism there is no intention to do other than 
preserve independence within the British Commonwealth. The ques- 
tion arises as to whether the Nationalism of the West Coast will become 
a form of Communism, On the one extreme there is too much 
individualism, and on the other there is too entrenched tribal democracy 
for Communism to be really effective, but perhaps the best bulwark 
against Communism is the religious basis of West African life : a good 
ground for the Christian appeal. 

Communism would be an explosion in West African society and 
would be of little help in settling age-long questions of land ownership, 
the organisation of daily life and the regulation of the family. Any new 
way of life adopted in West Africa (and the adoption of Westernism has 
influenced West African society only within the last fifty years or so) _ 
must be considered by its interpretation of West African society and | 
its relation to traditional tribal life. Communism can never be under- 
stood only by its existence in detribalised areas, but both here and in | 
tribal life it would be an explosive force ejecting the best and bringing _ 
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to the surface the least desirable elements. It could not be a trans- 
formation but only the substitution of different methods of education, 
new controls on land, fresh religious ideals, and the imposition of 
another pattern of life in exchange for that to which under British 
guidance there has been steady progress with ready acceptance. 

On the West Coast it could never be the theory of Communism that 
would win the acceptance of the people but its practical application, 
and for that prepared soil is needed. Communism cannot issue from the 
democratic foundation of West African tribal life ; hence to find a hold 
the society that now is must be annihilated, the beginning of which 
would be by the usual Communist tactics of separating families within 
the tribes, engendering mistrust of the Administration, offering easy 

remedy of poverty and the abolition of drudgery. West Africans would 
make poor “ party men,” and within Communism a poor party man is 
the victim of insecurity which leads to unhappiness. How could the 
West African Negro, who has a laugh in his heart, be tied by the narrow 
confines of being a party man despite the fact that statements are 
made that the Nationalism of the West Coast is a kind of philosophical 
Communism. Moreover, West Africans could never be content with 
bread alone as interpreted by the materialistic outlook of Communism, 
for the consciousness of oneness with ancestors and the continuity of 
the family could have no place in a Communist outlook. The cost of 
adopting Communism in West Africa would involve the death of the 
soul which for long has been in the body of the tribe, and the end of that 
spiritual union which, despite disunity, has held together many tribes 
‘into a nation. 

The inadequacy of Communism for the West Coast stresses the 
importance of the new Nationalism that has gained a foothold. There 
is great diversity among the peoples of West Africa in political outlook 
and social structure, but it is the aim to bring responsible Self-Govern- 
ment within the Commonwealth. There is separateness between the 
many tribes, but the rise of Nationalism may develop a national 
consciousness in which the essential unity of all will be discovered, for 
the West Africans are surely approaching nationhood. The exposition 
of Nationalism lays heavy responsibilities upon the small educated 
minority, for perhaps they alone can prevent the struggle for Self- 
Government being the movement of power into the hands of a few. 
While it cannot become party to agitation or sponsor the politics of 
Nationalism the wisdom and guidance of the Christian Church is needed, 
for it is the Church that alone has broken down age-long barriers and 
made its adherents into one family and assumed responsibilities beyond 
its resources for the education and establishment of all peoples. West 
Africans have found a racial consciousness and in their contacts with 
Europeans have assimilated new political and social trends, and 
now as Nationalism spreads and is guided by Britain there may arise 
a national responsibility. It is good to realise that the British Govern- 
ment has made expressions of goodwill for the new African outlook, 
for with such goodwill and co-operation the trend of Nationalism will 
find expression in the ambition of the people to be of service to each 
other and the worst features of Communism be avoided. Dr. Malan 
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may object to the inclusion of West Africa as a Dominion within the » 
Commonwealth, as perhaps it would give a voice to Negroes in Govern- i 
ment; but West Africa is attaining Self-Government, and rather than | 


lose these people from the Commonwealth, guidance will best be given 
to establish the people in a new way of life. The policy of Apartheid 


must surely mean there is a sphere of Negro dominance, just as a white | | 


one. 


These momentous steps towards West African Nationalism must be | 
seen in wider compass, just as other developments which will impinge | 
on the newly formed West African society must be appreciated. There | 


is, for example, the question of Colonial man-power and Common- 


wealth defence. In two world wars West Africa gave excellent service — 


to the common cause, and in these days when Nationalism asserts itself 


it is readily realised that people from West Africa can be relied on for — | 


the defence of democratic freedom. How far will troops recruited 
within West Africa become a Commonwealth force to replace the loss of 
the Indian Army ? Africa has now become the largest area for recruit- 
ment, and even with the present reduced numbers in the Colonial 
Army some two-thirds are from Africa. Not only in matters of industry 
and industrial development of Africa has the West Coast assumed a 
position of importance, but it is the largest reservoir of man-power 
available for Commonwealth defence, and this is more keenly 
appreciated in days when West African Nationalism is to the fore. 
West African Nationalism will serve its purpose not in a Communist 
dictatorship but in the best features of Self-Government, and this has 
far-reaching effects greater than the limitatioas of political considera- 
tions, a fact recognised by the Church. Self-Government in politics 
involves a self-government in Church affairs. Again it is significant that 
in a society that is not entirely Christian (Mohammedan and pagan 
influences are powerful) the Church in West Africa is encouraged to 
assume new measures of self-government. The synods of the Methodist 
Church have wide powers, and while under the direction of the Methodist 
Conference enjoy powers of self-government, and in a large measure 
have autonomy within their own sphere ; they are a self-governing 
community within the freedom of the British Methodist Conference. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, on April 17th, inaugurated the Province 
of West Africa within the Anglican Church and instituted a further 
measure of self-government. Within the Anglican Communion the 
West African Church attains independence, and the ceremony in 
Freetown Cathedral marked a further stage of West African develop- 
ment. The influence of the Church in the encouragement of democratic 
government was indicated by the presence of four African bishops out 
of the eleven bishops that attended the inauguration, and also four 
African chancellors, nine archdeacons, and numerous African clergy 
from all parts of the new Province of West Africa formed from five 
dioceses. The rejoicings were deepened by the knowledge that when 
the Archbishop of Canterbury attended the ceremony in Freetown 
Cathedral it was the first visit ever paid to West Africa by an Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. These are momentous days for West Africa. 
The structure of society is changing. Communism could explode the 
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foundation to the disservice of the people ; but more will be heard of 
Nationalism and Self-Government, which may issue in a national 
consciousness of free people gathered from many tribes. 

FREDERICK PILKINGTON. 


NATIONS OF FISH-EATERS 


N the past the Roast Beef of Old England was a thing to be boasted 

of—now we are asked as a nation to eat more fish. The fishing 

industry is to have further subsidies and in the months ahead 
more fish is likely to find its way from the trawler nets into the net 
carriers of shopping housewives. While we are being asked to eat 
more fish, there was a time in the Middle Ages when the apprentices 
of England were compelled under contract to eat salmon in lieu of 
meat. Some nations were opsophagists and piscivorous epicures— 
naturally addicted to a fish diet—while others, like ourselves to-day, 
were compelled to eat fish as little else could be procured. The Green- 
landers were among the latter; of the people who adopted this diet 
from choice the complaints of the Israelites in Exodus will be noted : 
“We do remember the fish we did eat in Egypt.’’ The Egyptians were 
so fond of fish that in one of the plagues God “ slew their fish”’ as a 
punishment. 

In the great empires of the past fish were held in high esteem. The 
Cesars patronised them; Augustus wore a dolphin for his signet 
ring, and after him a dozen of his successors struck fish on their coins. 


_ The mints of Greece were equally piscatory in their devices. They 
_ gave their names to towns, islands, ships, taverns, and to precious 


stones. Each deity was symbolised by some particular fish. In hierogly- 


_phics fish represent all the cardinal virtues and half the vices of 


humanity. But it was as food that the Ancients set most store on it. 
The barbarian nations, those other than Greek or Roman, had very 
varied tastes as to good fish and those not worth eating. The Egyptians, 
for instance, esteemed a fish called coracinus—a fish detested even 
by the voracious Greeks. The Spaniards set high store upon their 
dorys, and mackerel; whilst salmon, quite unknown to the Greeks 
and only known to the Latins as a foreign species, was “ the pride 
of Aquitaine’ in France. The Jews were restricted in their choice of 
fish by Divine interdict. “ Unclean”’ fish without either fins or scales, 
such as mackerel, tunny, eels, lampreys and sturgeons, were forbidden 
to Hebrew tables but eaten commonly by pagan nations. 

Though both Greeks and Romans loved a fish diet their tastes were 
very fickle as to the best species for the table. Pliny writes: “‘ With 
our ancestors no fish stood in such high esteem as the sturgeon which 
we entirely neglect. Afterwards, according to Liberius and Cornelius 
Nepos, the labrax entirely superseded him; latterly, again, the scarus 
has taken and maintained the first place in the opinion of our belly- 
gods, who aver that no other fish will sustain a comparison with him.” 
The costly and much favoured turbot of to-day also had its vogue 
in Roman fish markets. So popular did it become, in fact, that it 
gave rise to the adage “ nothing to a turbot.”” When eels first wriggled 
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into public favour is uncertain, but they have continued to wind 
themselves round public affection till to-day jellied and stewed eels } 


have become one of our democratic national dishes. Fresh water eels, | 
all of which come from the far off Sargasso Sea, are unfortunately 
becoming scarcer each year. In classical times coarse fish were not | 


decried and we are slowly beginning to realise that our ponds, canals } 


_ and inland rivers hold a succulent harvest for the catching—the praise | 


of perch and its small co-swimmer, the gudgeon, was sung by Roman | 


oets. 
i So discriminating were the shoppers in the Roman fish markets | 
that while a sturgeon caught in the Tiber was knocked down cheaply, | 
a labrax caught anywhere else was thought not worth buying. A | 
modern counterpart is the special esteem held for Severn and Dee | 
salmon. Romans of any standing could discriminate exactly where a_ 
fish came from—whether a given oyster was a “‘ native’”’ of Lucrine . 


a 


Lake or imported, in the first instance, from remote Britain, whether | 
a mullet had been fed in some aristocratic “‘stew’’ or was just a | 


plebeian fish from the mud of the sea bottom. Whether the turbot was 
from Ancona, or the lampreys snatched from the Sicilian fresh water 


whirlpools. The fishmonger of Imperial Rome would not have been in | 


business long if he dared to sell any other ! 


It has recently been mentioned by Parliamentarians that a reason | 
for a decline in herring eating in this country is often the poor condi- | 
tion of the fish when they reach the shops. Fish with soft roes are | 


certainly a bonne-bouche, but they are not so easily packed or preserved 


as those with hard roes. The Romans also preferred soft-roed fish when / 
the physiological condition of fish was an important factor considered — 
by the Romans in estimating their goodness. Some were held prime | 
only in roe ; others in that state were looked upon as inferior or even — 
wholly unfit for the table. Some fish were dressed at once; others | 
were known to improve by keeping. Fish old in years was definitely — 


taboo with the Romans, though strangely the Greeks ate fish of any 


age and cooked every species indiscriminately—clean or unclean fish — 
did not enter into their code of dietetics. Old Greek writers simply — 


state the fish was best that was most like flesh, and conversely that 
flesh was best that was most like fish! Cod, haddock, whiting, ling 
and herrings were not caught in the Mediterranean, so choice by those 
who lived on this seaboard was limited. 

From the very earliest times it has been recognised that it is the 
sauce that makes the fish dish, however well it may be cooked, and 
there is no doubt that we are very backward as a nation in the art 


of making fish tasty. The indefatigable gourmets of classical times — 
went to a great deal of trouble to blend succulent sauces and to cook | 


fish in such a way that it was “no effort’’ to eat it. The Romans 
baked, boiled, grilled and stewed fish according to the kind. The | 


extempore sauces employed in the stew pan were very various, and 


cooks with experimental streaks were much sought after and encour- 


aged. The sauces were made by a blending of sweets and sours into 


a rich gravy. Apicius left a huge volume of recipes solely on how to > 


cook fish and make suitable sauces of which we may well take note, 


| 
| 
| 


: 
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In his recipes the following ingredients often occur variously combined 
—wine, musk, vinegar, oil, honey, raisins, nuts, pine-kernels, almonds, 
lemon and orange, spices of many kinds, bread, cheese, eggs and pot 
herbs, particularly parsley, marjoram, rosemary and rue. 

_ There is no better way of cooking fish than in paper, when the flavour 
is retained to the full. Apicius appears to have made an art of cooking 
fish on papillotes ; I quote here one of his more special recipes, for 

with slight variation or limitation it is still practical. Mix mint, 
pennyroyal, cummin, peppercorns, bruised nuts and honey; pound 
all together, and of the mixture make a stuffing ; fill your fish with 
this, stitch up the opening, then wrap in paper, and fry in oil over a 
moderate fire. Pour over some alec and serve. As the Romans had no 
paper, as we know it, they used porous papyrus—this was admirable 
for the purpose for it soaked up the grease, kept the fish from burning 
and yet allowed some of the fat to escape. A good deal was said by 
classical writers as to the digestibility of fish, and opinions are very 
conflicting. Viewed as a diet for the sick some doctors, like Fracas- 
torius, prohibit them to their patients altogether ; others, like the 
Greek physicians Philotimus, Mnesitheus and Diphilus, while they 
speak disparagingly of some species as unwholesome, recommend 
others as good food. A Greek translation of a medical edict reads: 
“Those fish that live in salt and fresh water are generally 
heavy and indigestible ; of river fish, those called pyruntes (possibly 
trout), which swim only in the coldest and most rapid streams, 
excel all others in digestibility.”” Diphilus gave some sound advice 
“on what to set before the sick and sound.” In his treatise he writes : 
“Saxatile kinds will not keep and they are not very nutritious.” 
The deep-sea swimmers on the other hand he recommends as keeping 
longer and highly nutritious, though hard to digest and usually expen- 
sive. Of all the fish “ flats’’ are recommended as “ sitting easy on 
the stomach, yielding much nutriment and not flatulent.”” While there 
were differences of opinion amongst the Ancients in regard to the 
digestibility of fish as a diet, there was perfect agreement as to the 
benefit derived from it medicinally. It was, in fact, an almost universal 
panacea. 

With fish decontrolled and the price ever rising, it is interesting to 
see that the Romans endeavoured to control fish prices and put 
certain species on ration. Numa in Rome issued an edict prohibiting 
caterers from putting expensive “ scaly” fish on the menu at public 
banquets or funeral fish-suppers. The object of the edict was to 
prevent wholesalers of high-quality fish from monopolising the sup- 
plies. Even so prices rose—Asturius Celer gave as much as 8,000 
sesterces for a single mullet, and it was usual to calculate £6 sterling 
outlay for every one pound of fish! Jovaius relates that a famous 
epicure, Tamisius, posted a servant one whole night before the fish 
market opened in order to procure the first place in the queue (fish 
bribes were of such potency in the Roman Empire at one time that 
they tampered with the integrity of the judicial courts). 

Though from the earliest ages fish has been the world’s favourite 
food, it has also been frequently decried as a poor, unsatisfactory diet, 
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One Greek writer goes so far as to say that too much fish impairs the r 


vision, and Homer that the eating of fish at all makes men foolish 
and effeminate. Homer’s heroes are all introduced in camps as raw- 
beef eaters, which was considered by far the best ration for fighting | 
soldiers. Whether fish as a continued diet over long periods will have — 
a detrimental effect on us as a hardy and vigorous race remains to be 
seen. It is well, however, not to ignore the warnings of history. 
Certainly the fish-eating nations of classical times—the Egyptians, 
Greeks and Romans—rose to great eminence, and each in turn fell and 
their empires disintegrated as their fish markets became crowded. 
In fish eating we have at least one advantage over the Greeks and 
Romans of bygone days, for the addition of potatoes has given us | 
‘fish and chips,” a nutritious dish which bids fair to take the place of | 
the Roast Beef of Old England. 

R. H. FERRY. 


THE CRAFTSMEN OF BRITAIN 


RAFTSMANSHIP is still with us, a living thing, spreading 
C its tentacles, however precariously, throughout the land. Indeed, 

it is one of its greatest merits that it is almost entirely rural 
rather than urban, that its roots spread far and deep rather than coil 
up in the shallow rootless worlds of the cities. There is little need to 
consider the question of a redistribution of crafts. They have distri- 
buted themselves very well—from the Harris tweed workers of Scotland 
to the paper makers of Somerset, the lace makers of Nottingham to the 
stone hewers of the Isle of Purbeck in Dorset. Most crafts have con- 
tinued down a period of centuries, carrying on traditions that go back 
to the beginning of the history books. The potters of to-day differ 
only in style and design from potters of thousands of years ago, and 
only the other day a walker on Land’s End found a beaker dating 
back more than two thousand years. 

To-day, Britain’s crafts are not only reviving but expanding, aided 
by a more enlightened Government attitude. The first efforts for this 
expansion, however, had to be made by the craftsmen themselves. 
It is symbolised by a new organisation, the British Craft Association of 
Great Britain, with a large membership and exhibition rooms in London, 
which arranges important shows in America and elsewhere, producing 
export orders running into tens of thousands of pounds. It is the ulti- 
mate idea that craft centres should be established in every region of 
the British Isles. Crafts in the regions are also helped through such 
bodies as the Rural Industries Bureau, which are organised county by 
county. One of the bureau’s many services is the provision of financial 
aid to enable craftsmen to repair or renew their equipment. Surveys 
are also carried out. One such survey in the West Country revealed 
that there were no fewer than 400 separate crafts being pursued. 
These included pottery, wrought iron work, embroidery, basket 
making, copper beating, printing, leathercraft, sculpture, heraldry, 
shellcrait, knitwear, jewellery, stool making. What is happening 
in the West is happening in many other parts. In Glamorgan, for 
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instance, there are numerous rural crafts in operation—blacksmiths, 
wheelwrights, saddlers, thatchers, potters, coopers. The same can be 
said of Scotland and Northern Ireland. 

The crafts of Britain are essentially regional because they have 
arisen, in very many cases, out of the geographical nature of their 
background. What could be more natural than that a craft of stone- 
carving should develop in the Isle of Purbeck, where is quarried some 
of the finest stone in the country? Where a more natural home for 
tweed making than the island of Lewis, where the tweeds are dried 
in sweet dry winds such as probably exist nowhere else in the British 
Isles ? How sensible and practical that hand-made pottery should be a 
major craft in Cornwall (there are at least a dozen established potteries 
in the county), where is mined the china clay so necessary for the 
making of pots! 

In each case these local crafts have developed as an integral part of 
a pattern of local life, often becoming so woven into that pattern 
that it is difficult to separate that craft from the life. A maker of hand- 
beaten copper, Francis Cargeeg, has written about this aspect, showing 
how, as a Celt himself, he felt a curious, almost instinctive interest 
in the work of the ancient Celtic craftsmen, in the creativity of a race 
whose dominion stretched for a thousand years from the Black Sea 
to the western coast of Ireland. Its artists in pottery, weaving, metal- 
work, enamelling, ecclesiastical stonework and illuminated manu- 
scripts gave to Europe a masterly abstract art of curvilinear and 
geometric ornament. They excelled, however, in metalwork; and 
in hammered sheet bronze, which is copper with a little tin added, 
they found a medium that perfectly suited their instincts and achieved 
astonishing results in the technique of “‘ embossing ”’ designs which we 
now know as “ repoussé.’”’ Their designs were drawn by the flow of 
light on polished metal, which gave an elusive beauty to their oft-times 
flamboyant and bizarre forms. 

““My interests thus led inevitably to Celtic metalwork, and to 
hammered copper as an ideal medium to interpret the spirit which 
lived in the scrolls, the spiral and trumpet “ motifs ”’ and the amazing 
patterns of knot-work so beloved by the ancient artist-craftsmen.”’ 
Cargeeg’s art is one that had dwindled in this country, but that is now 
showing signs of revival. It is essentially a craft of the people, for the 
time is not so very far distant when almost every country cottage 
could boast a gleaming copper kettle, copper trays and other utensils 
whose glow brought an added warmth and beauty into the home. 
At the same time it is a craft that can touch the highest peaks of 
artistry. As Cargeeg has written: “ My own aim has always been to 
make the ornament an integral part of the shape and let it grow out of 
it, so that there is an uninterrupted play of light over the whole surface, 
and not, as has been the tendency at the art schools, to treat the 
ornament as something to be put on. It is the flow of light, its elusive 
moulding of shape and design, the rich warm colour of a lovely metal, 
that are the gifts of my art. My tribute has been by hand, hammer and 
fire to make a living reality of a great traditional art. My experience 
has brought me an acute sense of fellowship with my forerunners 


) 
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and a satisfaction in sharing in the significant and inevitable revival 
of the crafts. Significant, because it is part of that questing for those 
basic zsthetic values which, hag-ridden by the analytical spirit of 
a scientific age, the artist bewilderingly seeks. Inevitable, because all 
they seek has been part of the way of life, labour and thought of artist- 
craftsmen since the dawn-cultures of mankind. Hence the haunting 
of the studios, the hopeful drawing together of the artist and the crafts- 
man, and the emergence of the artist-craftsman of a new age.” 

It is interesting to note here yet another expression of the idea that 
crafts are in the hands of artists. This is undoubtedly the modern trend 
of thought, and there is perhaps a danger of the slightly detached 
“ artist-conception ” shifting the emphasis too much from the basic } 
idea of hand-toil-labour suggested by the word craft. On the other 
hand, the change seems inevitable in an age when most roots with the > 
past have been broken, and the task is to revive and re-establish | 
craftsmanship on a plane that has meaning for generations who do not | 
understand the traditional background of the old craftsmen. It is this 
fact, I feel, that justifies the appearance of so many exhibitions and 
displays of craftsmanship, whereas in the old days there would have ; 
been no such organised displays, since the articles themselves would | 
have been in as much daily use as cups and saucers, books and bread. 
Craftsmen have the big task of educating, or perhaps re-educating, 
the people of Britain to an understanding of their heritage. 

This aspect of the craftsman’s new task has been well expressed 
by Archibald Carne, one of Britain’s foremost makers of wrought 
iron work. He says that the customer dropping in at the forge with a 
problem in furnishing a home, the architect who presents a specific 
and detailed order, the letter with a general query of possibility and 
price, all set forth a living demand from their different approaches. 
“Tt is a demand of intriguing variety, from the restoration of an Adam 
gate to the repairing of a suit of armour, from the simple domestic 
light fitting to massive ornamental gates. Meeting each as it comes with 
drawing and finishing piece, trying to satisfy the client and his own ideas 
and standards at the same time, the craftsman makes his contribution, 
according to his powers, towards the re-establishment of his craft in a 
changing world.” 

At the forges of craftsmen like Carne, parties of students from local 
senior schools come for instruction, while he himself travels to give 
talks and demonstrations to schools, art societies and other groups. 
This is a development of immense potential importance to the craft 
movement, a replacement of the old apprentice system by a more 
general educational propaganda, that may bring back, eventually, 
- the apprentice. Not that, in general, there is any shortage of students 

for crafts. Whereas there are complaints of lack of trainees for such 
admittedly unattractive occupations as coal mining, many of the crafts 
report a positive embarrassment of students. At technical colleges 
all over the country principals report a steady increase in attendances 
for courses of printing, pottery, embroidery, woodwork, engraving, 
etc. At one of England’s leading hand-made potteries, equipped for 
employing about twenty full-time workers, there is a waiting list of 
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nearly 400 people who want to come and work there. At this pottery, 
and at many other crafts establishments—such as the several main- ° 
tained at Dartington Hall, Devon, or the Gill printing works near 
High Wycombe, the crafts carried on by the Society of Brothers, 
near Ludlow, or by the monks of Buckfast Abbey—the craft is the hub 
of a way of life. Responsibilities and profits are shared so far as possible, 
but not dogmatically—each doing what he is best fitted to do, and to 
the extent of which he is capable. In some cases there may be a 
religious belief holding together the members of a craft centre, in others 
the bond may be a simple joy and delight in the work done. Time 
after time one hears of people whose lives have been cut adrift by the 
war, feeling somehow that there is something wrong and arid about 
the modern industrialised way of life, and finding in some ancient 
craft a creative satisfaction which redirects their whole lives. 

In this process they are merely experiencing, and expressing 
intellectually, what has been felt by craftsmen down the ages, whether 
they be the craftsmen of stone or clay, of wood or copper, of the 
paintbrush or of the spade. In effect, they are rejoining a mainstream 
of continuous experience, whose nature is at once emphasised by, 
and dependent upon, its continuity. A well-known hand printer, 
Guido Morris, has made this point well, when commenting about paper. 
Modern machine-made paper, he says, is beautiful and consistent, but 
it has relatively no character. Hand-made paper is full of character : 
and in mills where the same families for generations have employed 
the same families of workers, there must be an atmosphere of friendship 
inseparable from the feeling of the paper they make. 

In the past the family continuity was a basic part of most crafts, 
and one thinks even to-day with pleasure of such craftsmen-families 
as the Dolmetsches (harpsichords), the Leaches (pottery) and the 
Nances (furniture)—there are many more, of course. It is to be hoped 
that this family tradition continues to exist, but obviously it has been 
disturbed by the intrusion of the Industrial Revolution, political upheav- 
als, wars and other outside events. Fortunately, a rigidly family succes- 
sion is not necessarily vital to the continuation of crafts. A blacksmith 
once described to me how he was born not of a family of craftsmen— 
but born in the country, in a world of horses and carts, ploughs and 
harrows. To watch half a dozen or more big, steaming horses waiting to 
be shod in the light of the forge fire, while the smith worked merrily 
and commandingly with red-hot bars of iron, was a thrill. He began 
“ dropping in ”’ again and again whenever school and odd jobs allowed, 
and the ambition to be a smith inevitably grew. Schooldays over, 
he was apprenticed, and has never regretted it. It may not always be as 
simple as that, but the opportunity will always be there. It is an oppor- 
tunity that lies waiting in every region, and one which is being taken 
up by an increasing number of young people. The reasons which prompt 
them in this direction are often superficially quite different, yet at the 
bottom they have a unity of purpose. It is the urge to create, and above 
all to create directly. Contact is the eternal loss of the machine worker, 
the eternal secret of the craftsman. The craftsman is the fully responsible 
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workman. He is responsible because healone can makeor mar the quality f 


of his work—in his hands only can it come to life, or death. | 

st My work is already ancient when it leaves my hands. I believe } 
it has always been buried in me and in the stone,”’ writes Sven Berlin, ' 
the sculptor, in his book Disturbance in the West. “ From having the } 


ae 
sation of these in the only way it could have been done. . . . The artist | 


potentiality of many different shapes it is revealed finally in a crystalli- 


submits entirely to the law and drive of his inner life and to the law 


of the stone, its grain, tension, gravity and strength. He becomes an | 


instrument through which these two sets of natural law are co-operat- | 
ing, rather than conflicting, to finda union in the created image, potential | 
in the moment between all these forces. He is not, therefore, working | 
in a state of conscious will, using his intellect alone, but with it he is | 


using his physique, instinct, emotion and unconscious mental force, | 


from which emanates his experience of the whole drama of human life. 
It is precisely this union of the worlds through the material that 
explains the paradox of unreasonability and illuminates our under- 
standing through more senses than one. In this way he is enabled to be 
in the stone yet looking at the image—which is also within himself— 
from many points of view at one time. The stone becomes a valley, 
a mountain, a twisted road ; it is the curve of the falling wave, a dance, 
a journey to the stars. All these experiences are lived out in submission 
toa poetic idea, which, when it is madeconcrete, issomething grown out of 
the fusion of objective, mental and plastic fantasy, made to live in space 
by the mysterious force we call creative energy, the source of which 
we know nothing.” Thus another craftsman attempts to explain the 
miracle of craftsmanship, of creation. There is no final explanation, 
but the true craftsman is always searching for it in words—while making 
it with materials. If this country of ours could only be turned increas- 
ingly into the custody of such questing, imaginative, responsible hands, 
it would be a much better land, and we much better people. 
DENys VAL BAKER. 
Editor of The Cornish Review. 


A PHOSPHORUS CENTENARY 


Fall the hundred chemical elements none can outshine phosphorus, 
(_)sninine literally in its phosphorescent effect, playing a “ striking ” 

part in everyday matches, but having a grim aspect to its tale 
with the fire-raising incendiary bomb. An element of strange contrasts, 
so dangerous in the free or uncombined state ; yet it is vital—< vital ” 
in the true sense—to life. ‘‘ Without phosphorus no thought ” is a truth 
so well illustrated by essential phosphorus for all activities of brain 
as well as of nerves and muscles. Whenever one resorts to a doctor’s 
prescription or to a patent nerve tonic, simply because of one’s lack 
of phospho-proteins or failure to follow the maxim to “ eat more 
kippers,” the theme is to replace phosphorus dissipated from nervous 
and muscular reservoirs. The fascination of phosphorus begins in far 
off, carefree schooldays, when small boys attempt to smuggle it from 
the “ chem. lab.”’ And so it began in 1669, when the Hamburg quack 
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and alchemist Hennig Brandt opened the tale of phosphorus by 
conjuring forth an ounce or so of an element he called mein Feuer, a 
name almost suggesting the grim aftermath of the nineteen-forties, 
when the walls of Hamburg blazed in that holocaust from tons of 
phosphorus defying modern fire-fighting technique. 

With the Festival of Britain one is prompted to probe back to the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. It is thus that one finds a first-rate example 
of that British modesty or Jaissez-faire which causes us to ignore 
examples of our leadership in invention or industrial achievement. 
In 1851 Arthur Albright, a Birmingham Quaker and manufacturer, 
neglected even in Dr. Raistrick’s recent work Quakers in Industry, 
exhibited a large sample of red “ amorphous” phosphorus. Albright 
in that same year had taken out a patent for its manufacture and had 
set up at Oldbury, Birmingham, a new factory which became the most 
famous in Europe. Yet this Quaker did far more in changing phosphorus 
from a laboratory curiosity to an industrial material, exported to 
America by Albright long before export drives were dreamed of. White or 
yellow phosphorus had been a danger, a serious industrial hazard apart 
from its spontaneous inflammability. It had caused “ phossy jaw,” 
a dreaded rotting of the jaw-bone prevalent among girl match-workers 

in European factories. So we find Albright, the true Quaker, determined 
to alter things, a determination which changed the whole history 
of phosphorus and maintained for Britain that leadership begun when 
Robert Boyle and his assistant, Ambrose Godfrey, first made phosphorus 
on a small scale for export to European laboratories. 

To appreciate this claim for the British school, a claim never made in 
the textbooks, it is necessary only to look into phosphorus history 
before and after Albright banished yellow phosphorus (until the 
incendiary bomb brought it back). The claim, it should be noted, 
concerns the actual making of phosphorus and not the discovery of the 
two contrasting forms. First came white or yellow phosphorus, a 
discovery credited to Hennig Brandt since we are not sure of the 
reference made by Paracelsus to “icicles which are the elements of 
fire.’ Brandt, an “uncouth physician knowing not a word of Latin,”’ 
a spendthrift who married wealth and thus became a “ doctor teutoni- 
cus ”’ able to spend all his days in the laboratory, must have been very 
like the alchemist pictured in the mezzotint by William Pether. Egged 
on by Frau Margaretha, this Hamburg quack was pursuing some odd 
alchemical experiment on that day in 1669 when he distilled over the 
first sample of Phosphorus Mirabilis from some organic matter like 
urine. The chance discovery proved sensational to say the least. 
Brandt became the central figure in a period when magic phosphorus 
was accepted as a plaything rather than for any possible use. Dukes 
patronised this man who knew the secret of preparing mein kaltes 
Feuer ; they even sought to hide him away in the Harz mountains to 
keep his secret recipe. But the secret could not be hidden for long. 
There came on the scene Johann Kunckel, alchemist’s son, who was 
certainly more of a chemist than Brandt, since he taught in the 
Wittenberg school, and his friend, Johann Krafft. One accepted theme 
is that Kunckel heard of Brandt’s phosphorus making, that he was taken 
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to see Brandt, that he wrote to Krafft about it, and the latter lived up, 
to his name by seeking to buy Brandt’s secret just as Kunckel arrived! 
on the scene to witness his duplicity. Indeed Leibniz, the librarian| 
and historian to Duke Friedrich, records that both Kunckel and Krafft 
extracted the secret from Brandt himself. On the other hand, Wilhelm 
Homberg, also of note in chemical history, maintained that Kunckel | 
rediscovered the art of phosphorus making after Brandt’s secret had 
vanished with him. | 

The next phase in phosphorus history brought a considerable exten- - 
sion to the making of Phosphorus Mirabilis, with the scene eventually ’ 
shifting to the Covent Garden area as Ambrose Godfrey took the lead. . 
Kunckel had discovered a method of casting yellow phosphorus into | 
sticks, and had given the element much publicity with his claims for 
medical use in a “‘ Treatise on Phosphorus Mirabilis and its wonderful _ 
Shining Pills.” Yet Kunckel does not seem to merit much more, | 


~ 


since he was all too ready to barter his secrets for an ingenious barometer * 
invented by a mayor of Magdeburg. Kunckel (or ‘“‘ Mr. Concle’’) had | 


demonstrated both fire-raising and phosphorescent powers before a. 


Mr. Derham did so abroad. But it was Krafft who showed the new * 


wonder not only before the court of Charles II but before Robert Boyle 
and the Royal Society. Here came the first link between Central Europe 
and England. Krafft demonstrated phosphorus in London, and 
delighted Boyle with tiny particles—‘‘ how vividly they shined ; 


how the twinkling sparks, without doing any harm to the Turkey carpet — 


they lay on, continued to shine for a good while.” Yet though Krafft 
maintained that he provided Boyle with the secret of phosphorus 


making, Boyle claims he made phosphorus himself without any other — 
hint than “‘ at parting’ Krafft confessed that “‘ the principal matter — 
of his phosphorus was somewhat that belonged to the body of man.” | 
Boyle deposited his method with the Royal Society and permitted his | 
assistant or “ operator,’’ Ambrose Godfrey, to prepare phosphorus. | 


“Mr. Godfrey, famous Chymist in London,” was soon the sole address 
on letters from abroad. This chemist of Southampton Street announced 
“ for the information of the curious, he is the only one in London who 
makes inflammable phosphorus. ... All unadulterated, wholesale 
fitty shillings an ounce, retail three pounds sterling an ounce.”’ Godfrey, 
incidentally, might have won fame other than with the fire-raising ele- 
ment. For he it was who first demonstrated fire-fighting, who became 
a father of the N.F.S., as he constructed a wood, lath and plaster 
house, set it on fire at a public demonstration, and then extinquished 
it with his special ‘‘ machine.”’ 

Seven years before the turning-point in phosphorus history caused 
by Albright in 1851, yellow phosphorus was still the dangerous element 
prepared at risk for the match industry. Its poisonous vapour was still 
taking its toll with phossy jaw, with workmen casting yellow phosphorus 
into sticks by sucking up the molten material into glass tubes, After 
the Swedish chemist Scheele had shown that phosphorus could: be 
prepared from bone-ash, its manufacture from this source had become 
feasible. But it needed an Albright to carry the process to economic 
success, and then to crown this success by producing safe amorphous 
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phosphorus so soon after its discovery. In 1844 this indefatigable 
man began to manufacture white phosphorus for matches, since he 
had already produced chlorate of potash for that industry. He used 
bone-ash first from South America, the other raw material, vitriol, 
having been made locally ever since Roebuck, of Birmingham, created 
the sulphuric acid industry with his invention of the lead-chamber 
process. In years of endeavour to prepare phosphorus cheaply and on 
a large scale, Albright is heard of journeying through Europe in search 
of bones. He went down to the Danubian States, buying bones from 
Wagner’s canned beef factory, and calcinating them on the spot, since 
the cargo proved so objectionable as regards smell. . 

Then came that chain of events which brought the triumph of 1851, 
with the harnessing of dangerous phosphorus for industry by a large- 
scale production of the red form. It began with Anton von Schritter, 
apothecary’s son turned professor at the Vienna Polytechnic, a savant 
who demonstrated the true properties of red phosphorus hinted at by 
Berzelius and other chemists. Schrétter happened to visit Birmingham 
to lecture before the British Association in 1849. Since he was Albright’s 
guest during the visit, it thus came to the Birmingham manufacturer 
that red or amorphous phosphorus was the answer to phossy jaw 
and other perils caused by phosphorus in industry. ‘‘ We have lost 
one order for a ton of phosphorus from not being able to get it ready 
‘in time,’’ he wrote in those critical days early in 1851. But Albright 
was too pessimistic regarding his powers ; for soon we hear of American 
buyers so pleased with the quality of his product that they were 
clamouring for more. Then the Lundstrém brothers, founders of large 
match factories at Joénk6ping, Sweden, saw Albright’s large sample 
Fon view at the Great Exhibition. They bought some, took it back to 
‘Sweden, prepared matchboxes with the “ safety ”’ striking part of red 
phosphorus, but left these in the care of some employees who forgot all 
-about them. The Paris Exhibition of 1855 jogged the memory of the 
‘Lundstréms; a frantic search among rubbish in an attic unearthed 
the boxes, and they were found to be still strikeable. A large order 
_was sent to Albright, yet this staunch member of the Society of Friends 
-was suspicious. ‘‘ Gentlemen,’’ he wrote, ‘“‘ amorphous phosphorus 
in such quantities as stated in your letter can, to the best of my 
judgment, only be used for the purposes of war.” But the Lundstréms 
_convinced him that in matches phosphorus would be used “ for the 
enlightenment of mankind.” 

Many other episodes illuminate this Albright story which histories 
‘of the match industry ignore, as they ignore the essential part provided 
‘by cheap phosphorus. Albright’s journeyings, in which he dodged 
Turkish quarantine regulations, employed gipsy labour in Moldavia, 
and was set on by wild dogs who seemed to sense he was after bones, 

ended in his new factory set up at Oldbury in 1851, a factory with a 
250-ft. chimney up which he was slung in a basket so that he could 
see the fruits of his endeavours. Phosphorus history has so many 
highlights, but none more vivid than this vigorous chapter symbolised 
by a mass of red powder shown at the Exhibition a century ago, 
a proof of British pioneering effort. MAURICE SCHOFIELD. 


WOOL AND WEALTH 


T is not likely that the people of this cold climate will be able t 
[ec for much longer in clothes hall-marked “all wool,” for the: 

demand for wool is far greater than the supply. Last year thoug 
the 724 million sheep in the world produced 3,800 million Ib. of woo 
we used up 4,500 million Ib. This was only possible because a bi 
stockpile of 10,500,000 bales had been stored up between two wars,} 
but this is now almost exhausted and we shall no longer have a reserve\ 
from which to draw. Though the “‘ golden fleece ” is very much in the: 
news and a raw commodity of vital importance to us all, the problemi 
of ‘“ wool grabbing ”’ by the nations of the world is no new one. Ever 
since the Anglo-Saxon peasants collected from the brambles bits of 
wool torn from the backs of sheep and plaited or roughly wove them 
into cloth, and since Boadicea wore a “ motley woollen tunic,” our! 
bodies have been literally wrapped in wool and our fortune and daily; 
comfort affected by it. Right through the Middle Ages and onwards: 
to the advent of the horizontal power loom, England’s economy cannot’ 
be separated from wool. | 

To understand the economic and social history of England in thet 
fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, one has only to trace thes 
course of the wool trade. For it was virtually the key to our foreign: 
policy and relations with Europe, and it provided the sinews for the: 
Hundred Years War, with its ups and downs of British fortune—finaliy) 
the growth of the sheep farming altered our whole social life. The: 
history of wool can be sorted into two stages of development. In the: 
first period, as early as the tenth century, the whole of our wool was: 
exported to Flanders and stored there in fortified towns for the greater! 
convenience of trading with the countries that required it. Ours were: 
the finest fleeces in the world, and there was a ready market for English : 
wool in the Scandinavian countries, the German Empire, Russia and | 
the republic of Florence. The second period begins with the expansion 1 
of the weaving industry in this country, when more and more wool | 
stocks were retained at home to supply our looms with the raw mater- - 
ial for the production of British cloth, till the export of wool ceased | 
altogether at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

Up to the thirteenth century England owned more sheep than any | 
other country, and by the reign of Edward III a huge revenue was : 
coming from our wool exports. Old Exchequer records show receipts | 
for 31,651 sacks of wool and 3,036 cwt. of fells. Our best customers : 
were the wealthy Florentine wool merchants and bankers, the Bardi | 
and Peruzzi families. Just before the Hundred Years War broke out | 
i 1338 there were no fewer than 220 woollen cloth factories in Florence, , 
and the revenue to the country for the export of high-quality fancy | 
woollen goods was estimated at five million florins a year. All cloth 
exported from Florence was under the strict supervision and inspection 
of guilds, and the goods had to be marked with the name of the country | 
that supplied the wool. Hence the fine quality of England’s wool 
became famous throughout the world. So long as we had big stocks of | 
wool in Flanders the banker merchants of Florence were glad enough | 
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to advance loans to Britain, and Edward III was soon to need a great 
deal of money to fight the French and defend the wool stocks that 
bolstered his credit abroad. Such fleecy treasure troves as were stored 
behind the walls of Bruges and other towns in Flanders were a fine 
prize for any country greedy for wool, so wool grabbing was one of 
the primary causes of the outbreak of a war that was to continue 
intermittently through the reigns of five kings of England. 

Very soon the wool trade was barred by our enemies, and the war 
depleted our coffers so quickly that we were unable to pay even the 
interest on the Florentine loans, which amounted to 1,485,000 florins. 
Thus the British wool trade resulted in the biggest bank failure in the 
world, one that was to have far-reaching repercussions in the social life 
| of Italy and Europe. Then came the unforeseen and sudden disaster 
of the Black Death—this fearful plague ravaged England for three 
years between 1347 and 1350, at least one-third of the population 
perishing. It might have been expected that such a disaster, so terrible 
a blow to other industries, would seriously affect the wool trade, but 
in fact it had the opposite effect on sheep farming. Labour became 
scarce and prices rose. Landowners were faced with the alternative 
of paying a 50 per cent. rise in wages or doing without labour, and as 
wool was in great demand they chose the latter course. Arable lands 
reverted to grass, and flocks, easily shepherded, quickly increased in 
size. The Black Death resulted in the whole face of England being 
changed to a green landscape. “ Enclosures’ and land grabbing from 
smallholders led to great unemployment and social unrest, but slowly 
the labour liberated from the arable farms was absorbed into the towns 
by the weaving industry, which was growing even faster than the flocks 
that produced the wool. The feudal manorial system broke up and 
the influence of the weaving industry on the labour strata of society 
| was very great. Wealth flowed in as never before, towns were created 
_ by it, a spiral in wages commenced as labour became more valuable, 
_ rents increased, and gradually the middle and lower classes took a 
_ higher place in the social scale. When Jack of Newberry, the clothier, 
_ sent forth a hundred men, armed and clothed at his own expense, to 
- meet the Scots at Flodden Field (1513), the old feudal baronial system 
_ had been shorn of all it possessed, and the loom was undoubtedly one 
_ of the most powerful of the levers which overthrew it. 

- In spite of unrest at home and European conflicts, the wool trade 
- never looked back from the encouragement given to it by Edward III 
_ —it improved and extended under succeeding reigns until it became 
the great staple industry of England. By the reign of Henry VII 
it had established itself in Yorkshire, particularly in Wakefield, Leeds 
and Halifax, and by the reign of Elizabeth it was firmly fixed in Bristol 
and the West Country. A statute in the reign of Henry VIII shows 
to how great an extent the pasturage of flocks had superseded the 
tillage of land: ‘‘ One of the greatest occasions that moveth and 
provoketh greedy and covetous people so as to accumulate and keep 
in their own hands such great portions of the land of this realm from 
the occupying of poor husbandmen, and so to use it in pasture, and 
not in tillage, is only the great profit that comes from sheep. Good 
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sheep for victual that was accustomed to be sold for 2s. 4d. is now sold 
for 6s., and a stone of clothing wool that in some shires was accustomed 
to be sold for 18d. is now sold for 4s. at the least.’’ The statute forbade 
any tenant occupier of land from keeping more than 2,000 sheep, 
exclusive of lambs, but in spite of this in the next reign sixty ships _ 
sailed from Southampton solely laden with wool for the Netherlands. | 

On the whole the period from 1650 to 1750 was fairly prosperous 
—great wealth was produced though it was not fairly distributed. 
Though the first nationalisation of commerce had been achieved, 
much had been lost of the entity of British rural life and character. 
At this early stage in history we see the first signs of standardised 
industrialisation growing at the expense of individuality and craftsman- _ 
ship. Side by side with the ever-growing appetite of British looms 
it was fortunate that vast flocks of British sheep were being established _ 
in the countries of the British Empire, especially in Australia, so that 
when at last we became buyers rather than suppliers of wool, Empire — 
wool was available and our looms did not run with empty shuttles. _ 
To-day, with buyers from all over the world scrambling to buy the 
biggest ‘wool sack’’ yet produced—over a million and a half tons— 
and the greatest boom in wool at its peak, it is well to look beyond 
the immediate bustling fold and over the prairie’s horizon into the 
future. Our looms are using approximately two million tons of wool 
each year, of which only 50,000 tons can be produced in the United 
Kingdom. It is clear, therefore, that we must continue to buy the 
“golden fleeces ’’ which are now literally worth their weight in gold 
if we are to keep our looms fully employed and people adequately 
clothed. Nevertheless the peak prices obtained for wool are rising 
beyond economic values. 

For the past ten years scientists have been experimenting with wool 
substitute, and though wool protein fibres are not easy to imitate, 
results are beginning to show the possibilities of converting many raw 
materials such as monkey nuts, skim milk and soya beans into soft, 
fleecy, wool-like textiles. Just as nylon took the place of silk, these 
raw materials have already commenced to take the place of wool. 
It is said that scientists bid fair to oust the sheep in the same way | 
as they “laid bare” the silkworm. But as fast as science creates 
substitutes it also finds a new commodity that can be extracted from 
the raw material for which there is no lack of demand. Experiments 
are now well in hand with grease extracted from sheep’s wool which 
may make the peace-loving sheep an important “‘ weapon of war,” 
for among other things the new commodity protects the steelwork 
of battleships. Optimistic wool growers state that, whereas synthetic 
fibres can have only a limited use, with a sheep you can use everything _ 
but the “ b-a-a-a.’’ The wool problem to-day is as ““ uncomfortable” _ 
as the traditional seat, the Woolsack, on which the Lord Chancellor | 
sits. Often before in our history this seat has had to be stuffed with _ 
horsehair. To-day it would cost £210 to refill it with 200 lb. of good- © 
quality wool. 


| 
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R. W. SETON-WATSON 


2 Y the death on July 25th last of Dr. R. W. Seton-Watson a long 
Boesvte was ended in one of the more outstanding “‘ tragedies ”’ 

(as we are apt loosely to call such experiences) of our time. It 
was not a tragedy in the true sense, but it illustrated in large measure 
that unaccountable vagary of unfulfilled idealism which in the mystery 
of life so often falls to the lot of good men. The “ Scotus Viator ”’ who 
went out to the Balkans in the first decade of the century to study the 
history of the Austro-Hungarian Empire and who was filled with 
prompt indignation against such attempted Magyar deceptions as the 
claim that the Slovaks were simply Magyar in race was destined to 
spend a lifetime of crusading zeal on behalf of those submerged 
nationalities which had fallen victim to a German or a Magyar tyranny. 
Aiter a brilliant Winchester-New College record (in which the Stanhope 
Historical Essay preceded Greats in 1902) he happened by his family 
circumstance to be in a position where he could concentrate his great 
gifts on to the pursuit of a clear and recognisably idealist cause, without 
the distraction of having to work for his living. Hence it is that we 
have been given through a period of nearly fifty years an uninterrupted 
flow of fact and interpretation about Central and Eastern European 
affairs such as constituted, with Wickham Steed’s collateral body of 
evidence, the main comprehensive and authoritative source of informa- 
tion in that field. 

Seton-Watson was a scholar turned publicist as well as historian. 
‘His thoroughness and crusading determination to establish fact beyond 
the peradventure of mishap induced him, in addition to the German, 
French and Italian languages which he read and spoke well, to master 
also Magyar, Czech, Slovak, Serbo-Croat and Roumanian well enough 
to enable him to explore every document in the original. He had 
‘enough money to buy many of the chief books that appeared, and to 
subscribe to the chief political magazines and newspapers that appeared, 
in any of those languages in so far as they bore upon his subject. He 
-was a man entirely without apparent method, without an inkling, 
despite his mastery of the English language, of what was meant or 
implied or intended by the word “tidy.’’ His study, whether in 
Buckingham Street, London, or Parkside, Wimbledon, or Linton Road, 
‘Oxford, or Kyleakin, Isle of Skye, was a hell of papers, maps and books 
scattered all over the place, his writing-desk being a piece of furniture 
‘on which months-old cheques, payable to himself, could be found 
among the débris, but on which hardly a square inch of space could be 
found on which to write. But his mind was stocked methodically with 
a whole encyclopedia of facts in minutest detail which for his use 
needed neither further index nor conscious tidiness of arrangement, 
and which were always available when wanted. His own many pub- 
lished works were monuments to his astonishing mastery of fact and 
sifting of detail, to which his unfinished memoirs, when duly edited (as 
they should be), will add the crowning corpus of evidence on that last 
catastrophe in the modern story of Central Europe. 
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Often enough his books seemed to be top heavy with fact and detail, 
to the detriment of a broad trend in the presentation; but to him, ina , 
field of knowledge such as that of foreign affairs, where the abstract truth | 


is so hedged in with snares and twistings and is so often hard to establish | 


at all with finality, it was of the essence of his job to prove and prove } 
again the truth of his contentions no matter how much otherwise » 
tiresome detail might be involved in the process. In some ways one } 
was reminded of Sir Arthur Evans’s works on his Cretan excavations, | 


which were so overburdened in detail as to need another sort of excava- - 


tion on their own account. Not that Seton-Watson’s detail was as | 
bad as all that. It was typical of him, and fortunate for us, that he } 
withstood the temptation to become an operative politician. He had | 
temptations in that direction. He would have been a hopeless failure : 
in it had he yielded, and we, the students in that field, would have been . 
the losers, for he would thereby have been drawn away from his proper ° 
function. : / 
He spent his money in the cause without thought of the cost. In. 
1916 he founded, single-handed so far as the cost was concerned, the : 
remarkable weekly review The New Europe, which for four years was | 
the ruling authority in all matters bearing upon the Central and South- » 
Eastern European settlement that was involved in the first world war, 
and which in the fullest sense was responsible for that part of the settle- | 
ment which created the new States of Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia. 
(The Times obituary notice of July 28th made an understatement when 
it declared that Dr. Seton-Watson bore “‘ the main cost” of The New | 
Europe. He bore the total cost of it. Throughout its existence not a . 


penny was contributed from any other source whatsoever ; which isan | 
important fact to remember in such a record of “ propaganda.”) It | 
was the documented argument of The New Europe, working in league © 
with Thomas Masaryk’s famous war-time Odyssey round the world | 
and Edward Benesh’s work in Paris and London, that persuaded the » 


Allied Powers and the “ Associated ’’ United States to carve those new | 


1 


States out of the old Austria-Hungary. Thomas Masaryk himself was | 
one of the original board of The New Europe collaborators mobilised by ° 


Seton-Watson, with characteristic thoroughness, to advise and write | 
on the business in hand : a board recruited from the leading authorities | 
in all the Allied countries. Thomas Masaryk contributed the first 
signed article to the paper in Ig16, and remained in constant touch 
with it throughout its existence. 


Dr. Seton-Watson’s academic work, whether as Masaryk Professor 
of Central European History at King’s College, London (one of the : 
many chairs bearing upon the problems of our time that were founded | 
at King’s College by Principal R. M. Burrows), from 1922 to 1945, or | 


as the first Professor of Czechoslovak Studies at Oxford (1945-9) 
interesting as it was, and incidental to his own work of research, did 


with his more public work. In addition to The New Europe he edited, 
jointly with Sir Bernard Pares, a massive and scholarly publication 
called Slavonic and East European Studies. 

It might be thought on a superficial view that his work lacked a due 


not achieve a big enough scope to compete in interest or importance | 


y | 


} 


| 
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regard for the religious factor in the history and evolution of Central 
‘Europe. Such an impression would be hardly fair. So sincere and so 
good a man, whose motive was the vindication at all costs of true 
‘premise and sound conclusion, never underestimated the role played 
by the Catholic Church in the old ramshackle Empire, nor the role it 
was capable of playing in all human affairs ; but it happened that the 
still young Christian Church, so far as its human element was con- 
cerned, failed to take its opportunity in that Danubian association of 
nations, which, if it had been well and wisely governed, would have 
been an obviously good instrument of human welfare. In Austria- 
Hungary, as in Russia, the Church (it must be confessed) proved 
unfaithful to its trust. Hence in some measure the fate that befell 
both those countries. The separation and disintegration of the con- 
stituent national entities of Austria and Hungary was not, and in the 
nature of things could not be, as sound a principle as that of the mutual 
interdependence theoretically inherent in the Danubian conglomeration, 
but in practice vitiated by the unfaithful inheritors of the Christian 
tradition. 

It has been one of the misfortunes of our time that the’ chance of a 
working system of interdependence was not taken, and that instead 
the fis aller of a mosaic of separate independent entities had, almost of 
necessity, to be adopted. It was partly as a consequence of that mis- 
fortune that the States concerned fell victim separately to the Com- 
munist terror. The fault lay largely upon the Christian Church. 
Seton-Watson would have been the first to welcome and to appreciate 
a truer application of Christian principle by the dominant Christian 
influence ; but it was not so. In one sense, therefore, the germ was 
present, throughout the period of Seton-Watson’s ascendancy, of that 
catastrophe which in the end destroyed much of his work. 

There is no doubt that when Roumania, Hungary, Czechoslovakia 
and Jugoslavia fell to the atheist tyranny, Seton-Watson’s heart was 
broken. When Jan Masaryk committed suicide and Edward Benesh 
was driven, a broken man, to an untimely death, Seton-Watson himself 
was mortally hurt. A life’s work, carried out in a spirit of self-sacrifice 
and devoted application to a cause, seemed to lie in ruins. He never 
jumped to conclusions. He kept an open mind about Jan Masaryk’s 
death until, despite the difficulty of penetrating the iron curtain, he in 
the end did convince himself that it was suicide. I do not know, for the 
opportunity did not arise for finding out, what view he had formed, or 
whether he had yet formed a view, of Tito ; but I do know that the 
general disaster that swamped this new Danubian civilisation and 
plunged his beloved Czechoslovakia, a model State, a triumph of the ~ 
twin contrivance of himself and Thomas Masaryk, into the degradation 
of Communism, was the calamity that broke Seton-Watson’s heart. He 
fell victim to an obscure nervous disease, could not sleep, lost his grip, 
and died. ; ieee 

No man can measure how deeply he felt these things. But if his life’s 
work had been wrecked, as so many fine things have been wrecked, by 
these devil’s disciples of the Kremlin, yet that is not the really important 
thing. After all, such things do pass. What abides eternally is the 
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essential man, the character, the soul that transcends the workaday 
world, and proves beyond the doubting that God in His Heaven is in | 
full control of the things that matter. Seton-Watson’s smile, the charm | 
of his child-like heart, his loyalty, his utter goodness: these are the } 
things that matter in the eternities, not the scholar’s gifts, though they, 
too, played their part, a great, if passing, part, in the whirligig of our | 
time. 


A FRENCH SCANDAL 


Of a quite different symbolism in the troubled story of our time is 
the life and death of Henri Philippe Pétain. There is no difficulty about | 
him. The only difficulty is to believe that his countrymen could be so } 
mistaken, so apparently callous and heartless, about a man who, | 
according to his lights—and he was in many ways an enlightened man | 
—always and fearlessly did his duty. Oddly enough the popular mind | 
both in France and in Britain, in its estimate of this simple man’s life, _ 
concentrated upon the supposed contrast between what he did in 1916 | 
and what he did in 1940. And what did he do? In February 1916 he : 
was sent by Joffre to Verdun. He called a meeting of all the officers in | 
the defending garrison. He made a speech of a dozen words: 
‘“ Messieurs, i n’y a pas de mauvais soldats ; il n'y a que de mauvais ° 
officters’’ (‘‘ Gentlemen, there’s no such thing as a bad soldier of the 
ranks ; there are only bad officers”’). With those stinging words he « 
restored the moral on which depended the defence. His words, “ Jis 
ne passeront pas !”” are popularly remembered. They proved to be true. | 

In May 1940 he was recalled by M. Paul Reynaud from Madrid, 
where he had been Ambassador to Spain since March of the year before, 
in order to restore the moral of the French people in a second emergency. — 
This time, however, he took a different view of the situation. He and | 
Weygand promptly decided, as soldiers, on military criteria, that. 
France was irretrievably beaten, and therefore the only thing to do was — 
to ask the enemy for an armistice. He saw the roads crowded with — 
refugees, mainly women and children and old men, being bombed 
mercilessly from the air. There was no organised French army, nor 
air force. Pétain was a soldier, a devout practising Christian, and a 
man of common sense. His soldier’s judgment bade him, when defeat 
was incurred beyond the argument, to accept it in the only way known 
to correct military practice. His common sense bade him spare the 
tortured people any further unnecessary torture. His religious faith 
bade him, as was illustrated in a remarkable broadcast message he 
gave to the French nation at the time, to offer comfort to the people in > 
the only way known to the Christian tradition, namely by expressing 
his belief in the ultimate good that would come to them, through the - 
redemptive process, from their present suffering : a sentiment which, | 
though elementary and commonplace to Christian thought, was none | 
the less jeered at in this pagan age. Both at Verdun and at Bordeaux > 
he was actuated by the combined principles of a professional soldier, a 
staunch patriot and a practising Christian. | 

After the surrender in 1940 he held Hitler at bay, kept the French — 
fleet from Hitler’s grasp, and, though disarmed, prevented Hitler from 
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achieving his supreme object of turning France into a belligerent 
against her former ally. His only asset was the hold he had over the 
affection of the French people. He told Hitler that in a last resort he 
would lead the people of Vichy France in open, though hopeless, revolt ; 
and Hitler did not want to suppress a French revolt, even though he 
could do it in his stride. He wanted French troops to fight for him. 
Pétain thereby saved what remained of France to save ; and he stayed 
with his people to bear with them whatever of suffering might have to 
be borne. He also thereby served the purpose of Britain, because he 
prevented Hitler from seizing the whole of France, in addition to 
keeping the French fleet from his grasp. 

After the war he was sentenced to death (in his ninetieth year) for 
“ treason,” the sentence being later changed into imprisonment for life. 
He died on July 23rd last at the age of 95. At his trial in 1945 he 
proudly refused to defend himself against the charge of treason. He 
merely made this claim at the end of the trial : ‘‘ The French people 
will not forget. They know that I defended them as I did at Verdun.” 


/ 


THE SINEWS OF BOLSHEVISM 


There are people of an apparently innocent complexion who wonder 
why it is that the stars in their courses play into the hands of the 
Bolsheviks, smoothing their path, enabling them to achieve their evil 
objects with apparent ease and certitude, and by the same token 
crippling the efforts of the Christian West to defend the cause of 
human goodness. The answer is that the stars in their courses do nothing 
of the sort. It is the saia innocents who misjudge the case. They are 
wrong not to delve below the surface of what we call foreign affairs to 
discover the source and origin of this modern Bolshevism, and to trace 
the sinews of its success. The truth is that Bolshevism is not a cause 
but a result. It is neither an accident nor a perverse dispensation of 
some unknown power that at this time makes everything go well for the 
Bolshevic aggressor and badly for the defender of Christian civilisation. 
It is necessary to know what it is that causes Bolshevism. Dry rot in 
a building can destroy the building if it be not checked. It can be 
checked if its source be known, and the appropriate measures be taken 
to check it. So it is with Bolshevism. The reason why at this present 
time everything goes wrong is that the Christian West has neither 
sought out the source of the disease nor applied the appropriate remedy. 
There is no doubt that in world affairs we do at present go from bad 
to worse. The initiative remains with the enemy. 

What we rather complacently call the free world defeats its own 
object by the very measures it takes for its supposed defence. The 
programme of Western rearmament, although on the short view it 1s 
inescapably imposed by the colossal nature of existing Communist 
armaments, is yet on the longer view not the adequate nor even the 
right method of meeting the case. It may postpone or even prevent 
a Communist aggression of the open violent type. It cannot defeat, 
indeed it can only increase, the true menace of Communism to the 
freedom and dignity of the individual human being. The issue lies 
between the materialist and the spiritual motive in human conduct. 
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The armaments now piling up in the world constitute a general sur-_ 
render to the materialist motive. Unless and until the essential nature : 
of what is taking place in the world is diagnosed and faced by the people ; 
of the West, and the relevant cure applied, we shall continue to slither / 
down the slippery slope, to the gratification and greater strength of the 


Communist destroyer. | 

It is not hard to see what is wrong. It is an elementary and obvious , 
truth that the grace of God flows through the channel of the individual | 
human being, and that welfare depends upon the unselfishness of the | 
individual. Organised societies of human beings are able to achieve | 
their avowed purpose of creating mutual convenience or of safeguarding _ 
mutual security, whether of life or property, only if the sanction con- | 
tinues to rest upon individual goodness. When the society perverts its | 
theory and becomes an inhuman and soulless tyrant so that the | 
individual becomes swamped and subjected to the tyranny, then — 
everything necessarily goes wrong. What happened in the second 
decade of the present century was that for the purpose of war, that is, 
for a plainly wicked purpose, the bulk of the people in many countries 
surrendered their individual competence, responsibility and dignity, 
and invested their governments with a dominant power over the 
material assets. Facilis descensus. Having once tasted the fruits of 
power the politicians have never let go. They have arrogated more and 
more of it to themselves. The resultant tyranny, which out of the 
hypothesis is a soulless thing, has unavoidably piled evil upon evil, 
because the motive of good work can come only from the individual, 
actuated by charity, that is, by the grace of God. 

In Russia the evil has gone so far that the individual is denied all! 
competence in affairs, and the soulless political tyranny seeks to 
buttress its own power by denying the very source of the individual’s 
power, namely the God Who made him. In Britain the tyranny, in 
its lesser degree and incidence, though not differing from the Russian 
in its essence, plunges further and further along the road to Moscow. 
Whereas the Kremlin fortifies its power by abandoning all pretence of 
democracy and maintaining its position by naked force, the British 
Cabinet adopts the method of warping the machinery of democracy 
into an instrument subservient to itself. Mr. Attlee and his men are 
ruled, or blackmailed, by the T.U.C. The T.U.C. is ruled, or blackmailed, 
by the unofficial strike committees, whose power derives from the 
proletariat in the full Marxian sense. Without the T.U.C. and the 
“democratic”? votes it commands the Government could not retain 
office. Without the support of its rank and file the T.U.C. could not 
retain office. When, therefore, the rank and file make a demand, the 
T.U.C. hardly dare refuse to support it for fear of losing the allegiance 
of the rank and file, who in fact have shown that if they cannot get 
what they want from their official leaders they will turn instead to an 
ad hoc body of ‘‘ unofficial ” strike leaders who promise everything. It 
is therefore the wildest and least reasonable stratum of the proletariat 
that through the T.U.C. rules the Government. 

In the modern practice Abraham Lincoln’s conception of democracy 
no longer holds. There is a new conception, which may be thus defined : 
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government of the dud, by the dud, for the dud. The wickedness of the 
technique is that the dud constitutes an electoral majority. We thus 
witness in Britain a truer application of the Marxian prescription of 
proletarian dictatorship than was ever applied in Russia. In Moscow’s 
practice all classes except the proletariat have been eliminated, whence 
it follows that there can be no dictatorship of the proletariat—the idea 
of such dictatorship implying the existence of other classes to be 
dictated to—whereas in Britain we have put the Marxian idea more 
literally into practice. The proletariat, through the T.U.C., dictates, 
and the other classes are kept in being merely in order to pay the bill. 
It is not surprising that a Government which largely relies for its 
electoral majority upon the spite of the under-privileged (a spite 
deliberately excited by that Government and otherwise non-existent) 
resorts to such injustices as the pegging of dividends, but not of wages, 
and to such untruths as that dividends are responsible for the gap 
between paper wages and real wages; or that it perpetuates ration 
books and identity cards as a machinery of dictatorship. 

The Marxian dictatorship of the proletariat, put into practice in 
Great Britain and nowhere else in the world, is a tortuous instrument of 
tyranny. The Russian instrument, that of direct brute force, is at least 
more straightforward. Please God the British system will never become 
brutal as well as tortuous! The old dominance of the privileged class 
was doomed because of its thoughtless injustice towards the “‘ working 
class.”’ Evil practices are a worm in the wood. Two wrongs, however, 
do not make a right. The dictatorship of one class over another is 
wrong, whichever class it be. The now prevailing injustices spell the 
doom of political tyranny, whether it be the kind of tyranny that is 
imposed from the Kremlin or the kind that is imposed from Whitehall. 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 

August 11th, 1951. 
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A GERMAN DIPLOMATIST* 


The defeat of a great nation, like the collapse of a powerful régime, always 
produces a litter of apologias. So it was in Germany after the eviction of the 
Hohenzollerns, and thus it has been since the Nazi gangsters paid the 
penalty for their atrocious crimes. Among the witnesses none has a better 
claim to be heard than Ernst von Weizsdcker, a member of a respected 
Wiirttemberg family whose father became Premier of his native state. 
Entering the German navy, which he came to regard as his spiritual home, 
he spent nearly twenty years afloat and was present at the Battle of Jutland. 
When the German navy ceased to exist, he started a new career as a diplo- 
matist, serving in various capacities at Basle, Copenhagen, Geneva, Oslo and 
Berne. The most interesting of these early chapters describes his five years at 
Geneva, where, he complains, ‘‘ German democracy received its death blow.”’ 
He has hard things to say, not about the conception of a League of Nations, 
but of the “‘ Committee of Conquerors,” to quote General Sir Ian Hamilton’s 

* The Memoirs of Ernst von Weizsdcker, Head of the German Foreign Office, 1938-1943. 
Gollancz. 16s. 
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striking phrase, who kept the Weimar Republic at arm’s length. “My — 
memories of the League are rather bitter, and my criticism of it may seem 
over-passionate. ... The critical time which could have been used to re- | 
concile old and dangerous rivalries had been allowed to pass without anything _ 
of this kind being done.” He thought little of Stresemann and never shared 
our illusions about the Locarno pact. 

Preferring, like most South Germans, a constitutional monarchy with a | 
wise prince, Weizsaécker was distressed, though hardly surprised, when | 
Hitler became Chancellor. The Nazis he had met in Geneva, he remarks, 
could not be taken seriously, and his apprehensions increased when he saw 
the broken windows of Jewish shops. ‘‘ And in Berlin, too, I had the im- 
pression that the Party now in power was made up not merely of tub- 
thumpers and demagogues, but of dangerous revolutionaries. This was no 
longer an imitation of Fascism ; it was a violent revolution. It seemed to me 
that we were closer to Communist methods than to anything else. I was filled 
with anxiety because I felt that the political course must lead to a war.” It 
was at this point that the wrestling with his conscience began which tormented 
him till the collapse of the Hitler dictatorship. Should he refuse to serve a 
régime which he loathed, or should he stay on in the hope that he might 
possibly minimise its disastrous results ? He chose the latter, partly because 
two moderates, Neurath and the younger Biilow, were in official control of 
the Foreign Office, partly because he believed that the Nazi régime would not 
last long. He was mistaken as to its duration, and its savagery proved even 
worse than he expected. He quickly discovered that Neurath was a mere 
figurehead, that Ribbentrop had the ear of Hitler, and that the latter was 
obsessed by thoughts of war. ““ Two great trees like Germany and England,” 
remarked Ribbentrop to the author, “‘ cannot stand so close together without 
it being necessary to reach a decision as to which is stronger.” 

Despite his dislike both for the character and policy of this reckless 
adventurer, whom he justly describes as entirely devoid of moral scruples, 
Weizsacker accepted the invitation to become Permanent Under-Secretary 
when Ribbentrop succeeded Neurath as Foreign Minister in February 1938. 
The author has been censured by some reviewers for lending his hitherto 
respected name to policies which he disapproved. His answer is that he felt 
there was just a chance of averting war and of shortening it if it broke out. 
Every reader must decide for himself whether to accept the plea. That he 
worked for peace according to his lights is incontestable, but he never seems 
to have been wholly at his ease. At the height of the Sudeten crisis, and on 
many subsequent occasions, “ I suggested to Ribbentrop and Hitler, by word 
of mouth and in writing, that I should vacate my post ; or else I formally 
asked them for permission to resign. This was necessary in order to give force 
to my advice and to show that I did not feel dependent on these gentlemen. 
Permission to resign was never granted me. Under a dictatorship it is easier 
to come than to go. But I do not suggest that I could not somehow or other 
have compelled them to accept my resignation. This I did not want to do. 
The more one smelt the odours coming from Hitler’s kitchen, the more did 
one feel it a duty to remain and to prevent the poisonous brew from being 
concocted.”’ Beck, Chief of the General Staff, who shared his conviction that 
“if we wanted ultimately to preserve peace we should have to get rid of 
Hitler,” advised him to remain in office. Beck’s successor, Halder, held 
similar views, as did Admiral Canaris and other highly placed personages. 

Weizsacker worked for peace, sometimes behind Ribbentrop’s back, in 
collaboration with Attolico and Nevile Henderson, the Italian and British 
Ambassadors, to whom he pays warm tributes. Peace was saved for the 
moment by the Chamberlain-Hitler meetings, at which the author was 
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present, but with such raving megalomaniacs as Hitler and Ribbentrop at 
the helm it was a hopeless task. Géring stood for peace, but he had lost 
influence. The day of the Munich settlement, declares the author, was the 
last happy day of his life. Chamberlain is saluted as a great man, though he 
was wrong to imagine that Hitler’s written promise of good behaviour was a 
guarantee of peace. When war broke out the British Ambassador ended a 
farewell letter to the author with the words “‘ God bless you,” and he replied 
in the same manner. “ It was Hitler’s and Ribbentrop’s war against England, 
not the German people’s war.” 

If the author had scarcely any influence before the war, he had none at all 
when the storm burst. He foresaw defeat sooner than the Nazi chiefs, who 
were intoxicated with their early victories. In 1943 his wish to be posted as 
Ambassador to the Vatican was granted. He remained in Rome till the end 
of the war and stayed on for a time, like other Axis diplomatists, as a guest of 
the Vatican. On his return to Germany in 1947 he was arrested, charged with 
war crimes, and sentenced to seven years imprisonment by an American 
court. At peace with his conscience and consoled by the confidence of his 
friends, he declares that he would take the same decision if he were faced by 
the same situation to-day. Whatever we may think of his resolve to serve 
in an important post under the Nazi thugs, no one can close this striking 
volume without feeling that he has learned a great deal that is worth knowing 
abour twentieth-century Germany under various régimes both in war and 


peace. 
GisPaG. 


NORFOLK IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


In these restless days it is refreshing to step back 200 years into the 
unhurried ease and plenty of a Norfolk neighbourhood, and enjoy the letters 
written by the Reverend Patrick St. Clair of Sustead to his lifelong friend 
and patron, Ashe Windham of Felbrigg Hall. To use Mr. Ketton-Cremer’s 
own modest words, “‘ The present work attempts to portray the life of a 
neighbourhood during little more than a single decade in the eighteenth 
century.” That he has succeeded in his attempt we know by the satisfaction 
and interest which these letters afford, all so delightfully and sympathetically 
linked together by a perfect connecting narrative and explanation. They 
only cover the years 1729 to 1741, but so intimate and personal is the detail 
that we can re-live those times when in the “ high noon of Whig supremacy ”’ 
the Hobarts, the Cokes, the Windhams and the Walpoles reigned in their 
great country houses. We meet also the lesser notabilities who made up the 
social life, listen to their wit and kindly gossip, and join in their country 
festivities. The clergy played no little part in the social round. They were, 
writes Mr. Ketton-Cremer, ‘‘ men of honest, upright life, preaching sound 
doctrine, diligent in the care of their parishes, liked and respected by their 
neighbours of every degree.”’ Such a one was the writer of the letters, and 
added to all this was his scholarship. Having travelled in his younger days as 
cicerone to Ashe Windham, St. Clair kept his interest in foreign literature and 
European affairs to the end of his life. The heroine is Betty St. Clair, his 
beautiful daughter, who for the sake of her health had a diet of asses’ milk. 
Why her intended marriage never took place we do not know. Her father, 
whose affectionate solicitude for her was deep, did not live to see her married. 
Surely this was one of the few shadows cast over his long life. 

The letters give the impression of a prosperous, leisured society ; but the 
impoverishment of many of the local clergy, incumbents of the smaller 
livings, was, to use the editor’s words, ‘‘ shameful indeed.”’ Echoes of the 
condition and attitude of some of the village people sound in these letters. 
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There is the incident of the smashing of the doctor’s coach and coach-house 
at Attleborough which called forth from St. Clair ‘“‘ See to what a hight [szc] 
of wickedness our common people are come”; there is the suspicious 
burning in Cley harbour of the ship containing the furniture for the new 
mansion of Wolterton, furniture which Horatio Walpole had sent from 
Paris, and which had successfully arrived within a few miles of its destination. 
Only by the mention of these details do we get a comprehensive picture of 
this Norfolk neighbourhood in the reign of George II. The charm of the book* 
is that there is no need to create the atmosphere of an English country | 
society as in a work of fiction ; it is here, it is real, it all has happened. The 
illustrations, taken from old engravings, enhance the interest. Mr. Ketton- | 
Cremer has added a notable contribution to the social history of our country 
by the publication of these letters. 


ROYAL PAVILION 

The timing of Mr. Clifford Musgrave’s agreeable book is happier than the 
sub-title, for the royal whim which caused the Sussex turf to sprout with 
domes and minarets had little, if any, connection with the Romantic Revival. 
It is true that Coleridge, Southey and Byron felt the poetic stimulus of the 
East, both the Near and the Far, but in proportion as they became more _ 
exotic they tended to become less romantic. Inspiration came to the Prince : 
from Chinese wallpaper rather than from mock-oriental poetry, and attempts 
to establish a literary genesis for the Pavilion are unlikely to succeed. 

Much has already been written about the fantastic but no longer disparaged 
building in which his peculiar genius found its fullest expression, but there 
is room for one book more. As the Whig smoke screen disperses we see 
George IV for what he was—one of the only two English kings who could 
justly be called amusing company, the other being that great exemplar of 
wit, taste and deportment Charles II: and, Carlton House having vanished, 
it is at Brighton that we must seek him out if we would contemplate him in 
all his glory. What fun it must all have been! Any book which gives us a 
sense that we are sharing in that fun must necessarily be a very good book, 
and judged by that standard Mr. Musgrave’s is a very good book indeed. 
It is beautifully illustrated, and it acts as a guide to a lost land of princely 
pleasures—the pleasures of a highly intelligent Prince. When a second 
impression appears the small handful of errors can easily be corrected. For 
example, the Duke of Cumberland who introduced the Heir Apparent to the 
joys of sea-bathing was not “ The Butcher,” and the parents of Minney 
Seymour were not “ Lord and Lady Seymour ”’ but Lord Francis Seymour 
and his wife, née Lady Horatia Waldegrave. Nor, with all his filial imperfec- 
tions, was the Prince Regent insensitive enough to give a ball at Carlton 
House “ to celebrate the Regency ”’ within six months of the events which 
made the Regency inevitable. We have his own word for it that it was given 
“to honour the birthday of his august parent, to pay a compliment to the 
exiled royalties of France, and to benefit the numerous classes of British 
artists who, by the illness of the sovereign and the discontinuance of the 
accustomed splendour of the Court, had been deprived of many advantages.” 

Mr. Musgrave has cast his net wide and the haul is both good and heavy ; 
but one feels that he might well have found a corner for Princess Elizabeth’s 
description’ of her eldest brother’s seaside maison de plaisance: “ That 
magnificent castle, his own creation.” 


THEODORA ROSCOE. 


3 DOROTHY MARGARET STUART. 
* Country Neighbourhood. By R. W. Ketton-Cremer. Faber. 18s. 


t Royal Pavilion: A Study in the Romantic. By Clifford M: i : 
Bredon and Heginbothum. 15s. i syaarcencae oye 


PRISON REFORM* 


Mr. Ruck has rendered a service for which many will be grateful in editing 
the papers written by Sir Alec Paterson in connection with his work for 
prisons and prisoners, which extended far beyond the bounds of England to 
the Commonwealth and Colonies and included the study of prison conditions 
in other countries. It is a fitting memorial to the man who is more responsible 
than any other for the great and hopeful transformation of our penal system 
which has taken place during the last thirty years, for the most part silently 
and with little notice from the mass of British citizens, to whom prisons are 
still an isolated and unknown world. For most of that time Alec Paterson 
(as he still was to countless friends, from Bermondsey van boys to arch- 
bishops) gave his time and thought—and gave in the end his health and 
strength—to his work for prisoners, above all younger prisoners, and to 
raising the standards of the whole prison service and enlisting the right kind 
of recruits. For he knew that no mechanical or external reform could be 
effective, but that freedom for experiment was needed for the healthy 
development of personality. Prisoners for him were not a separate class, but 
individuals differing from one another. 

Since his memorable picture of dockland life in South London, Across the 
Bridges, written in his early Bermondsey days, he had very little time to 
write books or articles ; he was too occupied with his work and the complex 
problems of human relationships, lit up, as they were, by his spirit of friend- 
ship. But he wrote a number of papers printed for private circulation in 
Government departments or prepared for various official congresses and 
committees interested in penology. From these and some unpublished 
manuscripts Mr. Ruck has skilfully woven together twenty chapters dealing 
with both general principles and details of prison management, with the 
insight and broad humanity and the practical wisdom which marked Pater- 
son’s outlook. “‘ Men come to prison as a punishment, not for punishment,” 
he writes ; but he knew the immense difficulties involved in the artificial life 
of a prison. “‘ It is a monastery of men who have not chosen to be monks.” 
Both advocates and opponents of capital punishment ought to think over 
what he has written about it, and his condemnation of prison sentences for 
over ten years. The sources of the various chapters are given in an appendix ; 
obviously some paragraphs were written at intervals of years and they 
mention conditions which Paterson’s own work has profoundly modified. 
Only in the case of the “ Devil’s Island ” in French Guiana are we allowed to 
get a glimpse of what the courage, tact and human sympathy of one man 
could do to bring about the abolition of the hideous survival of an outworn 


penal system. 
T. EDMUND HARVEY. 


JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 


Some years ago the biographies of two eminent Victorian statesmen, 
Lord Salisbury and Joseph Chamberlain, were interrupted by the death of 
their authors. But while no successor seems to have been found for Lady 
Gwendolen Cecil, Garvin’s biography of Chamberlain is now being continued 
by Julian Amery.+ Garvin had planned his Life on the large scale of no fewer 
than five volumes. Amery continues on the same scale. This new volume, 
the fourth, deals merely with just over two years, Ig0I-1903, rightly 


* Paterson on Prisons. Being the collected papers of Sir Alexander Paterson. - Edited,. 
with an Introduction, by S. K. Ruck, with a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Clement Attlee. 


Frederick Muller. 15s. 
+ The Life of Joseph Chamberlain. Volume IV. 1901-1903. By Julian Amery. 


Macmillan. 30s. 
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called “ the years of Chamberlain’s supremacy in our domestic, imperial and 
foreign affairs,” from the aftermath of the “‘ Khaki” elections to his return 
from South Africa. Amery writes as an admirer of ‘“ Joe,” who certainly had 
many admirable qualities, his energy and courage, his directness and 
straightforwardness and his understanding of the mentality of the English 
people, all of which come effectively to life in this detailed and lucid 
presentation. 
Not much can be learned from the’ chapter about Chamberlain’s excursion 
into foreign policy which is not already known from the published British 
and German documents. More new facts come to light about the South African 
policy. Its most interesting aspects are the relations between Chamberlain 
and Milner. Sir William Harcourt, the staunch defender of the old Liberal 
tradition of peace and retrenchment, wrote to Chamberlain in 1898: “I 


regard you, the Kaiser William and Milner as by nature the pattern jingoes _ 1 


of these times.” There was, however, a difference between the Colonial 
Secretary and his proconsul. Chamberlain was a House of Commons man, 
who knew exactly how much “strong government” a British Parliament 
and British public opinion would stand. Milner was by upbringing and 
character more like the German type of a high executive official, who is 
convinced that he knows much better than the anonymous “ man in the 
street ’” what is good for him. Hence the clash of the two men over the suspen- 
sion of the Cape constitution, in which Milner argued in the same style as 
Prince Schwarzenberg, the strong man of the Hapsburg monarchy, argued 
about the constitution after the revolution of 1848. “ His genius,” writes 
Amery, ‘‘ was of the autocratic kind, and in his heart he never recognised 
with much good humour the right of opposition.”” Chamberlain, too, was 
not conspicuous by his tolerance of opposition, particularly if it came from 
people who agreed with part of his programme. How characteristic was 
his saying: “I don’t hate the Irish, I don’t hate the Little Englanders, but 
I hate the Liberal Imperialists.”” But he was all the more careful to avoid 
a false step which was bound to increase the opposition. He could not but 
be shocked by Milner’s autocratic attempt to force the pace by publicly 
proclaiming in favour of the suspension of the Cape colony without having 
consulted his chief beforehand. | 

The agitation for Tariff Reform is reserved for the fifth volume, but Amery 
unfolds carefully the origins of this movement, with which he is, of course, 
in full sympathy. The economic problem of Free Trade and Protection will 
always be a matter of controversy. But one thing we can see rather clearly 
to-day ; Chamberlain’s main argument, his political motif that preferential 
tariffs for the Dominions were indispensable for maintaining the unity of 
the British Empire, is refuted by history. Ten years later the Empire was put 
to the test and stood it, although Great Britain had upheld what Amery 
calls “ the old shibboleths ” of Free Trade, and although the Dominions did 
not enjoy preference. 

The deepest impression one gets from this volume is how little Chamber- 
lain had in common with the party of which he was the strongest popular 
asset. The Tory Party of that time was the party of the Church and of the 
propertied classes. What a tragedy that he, the nonconformist, who a genera- 
tion ago had led the movement for secular education, was now compelled 
to support Balfour’s Education Bill, which favoured the denominational 
schools. “ I told you that your Education Bill would destroy your own party,” 
he wrote to the Duke of Devonshire in September 1902, “it has done so. 
Our best friends are leaving us by scores and hundreds and they will not come 
back. ... D—n this Bill,” which he, nevertheless, had to support in public. 
The social reformer who in, 1885 had sneered at “‘ the convenient cant of 
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selfish wealth ” and had talked of “ ransom ”’ had now to repudiate old age 
pensions, because the Tory Party declined to add one penny to the income 
tax. His own party, the Liberal Unionist, had completely lost its inde- 
pendence and was practically dead. Among his Tory colleagues he had no 
real friend, no comrade-in-arms. He had to be grateful for the peculiar 
tolerance of English party politics which allowed him to continue his cordial 
personal relations with his old friends of his Radical days, like Harcourt 
and Morley, despite their sharp encounters in Parliament and at public 
meetings. He enjoyed unlimited popularity, but Lord Salisbury asked, not 
without reason: ‘‘ Does anyone love Mr. Chamberlain?” People admired 
the courage with which the Colonial Secretary defended the Government’s 
proposals and fought its opponents. But an impartial observer, the French 
Ambassador Paul Cambon, wrote in 1903: “Il ne faut oublier que Mr. 
Chamberlain n’a aucun principe politique, qu’il est l’homme du moment 
présent, et qu'il varie d’opinion avec une facilité incroyable.” All his difficulties 
were the consequences of the rupture with his old Liberal friends over Home 
Rule, and we may wonder if anybody who has seen the development of the 
Irish problem in the last thirty years still thinks that Home Rule was worth 
these troubles. 
Dr. Ericu Eyck. 


SHAKESPEARE’S IMAGERY 


It was Aristotle who first remarked that the surest indicator of a poet’s 
power lies in his use of metaphor : an opinion modern criticism has tended to 
corroborate. Nowhere, of course, is this figurative wealth as manifest as in 
the pages of Shakespeare, and since the Nineteen-twenties and the Imagist 
movement a number of books have been written on this subject. For the 
most part they have dealt with it in relation only to single plays, the most 
important exception being Professor Spurgeon’s work Shakespeare’s Imagery 
and What It Tells Us. To this work W. H. Clemen (Professor of English at 
Munich University) pays handsome tribute in his own book, The Development 
of Shakespeare’s Imagery,* which is a revised, augmented edition of his study, 
Shakespeare's Bilder, published in German in 1936. Whilst freely admitting 
his indebtedness, Professor Clemen points out the difference between Miss 
Spurgeon and himself: substituting a method of organic analysis for one of 
statistical computation, he has been concerned to estimate Shakespeare’s 
artistic evolution rather than obtain an insight to his mind. By “ organic ”’ 
(Professor Clemen’s word) is implied an examination of the imagery in its 
dramatic context, instead of its treatment in isolation which characterises 
Miss Spurgeon’s approach. This cross-sectional research in which the 
imagery appears inextricably involved with character and dramatic situation 
presents so wide a field of enquiry that we feel we are only at the beginning 
of a fruitful new adventure in Shakespearian criticism. Briefly, Professor 
Clemen’s theme is the progress of Shakespeare’s thought and expression 
from simile to metaphor, from the medieval rhetorical device of “ amplifica- 
tion’ in the early plays to condensation and suggestiveness in the period 
of the great tragedies. He notes, for instance, how the “ inserted” image 
(unindigenous to the speaker) employed in the first comedies and histories 
gives way to the personal “ confessional ’’ speech in such plays as Hamlet 
and King Lear ; how the language of ornament and “ conceit,” of parallelisms 
and other formal tropes, is replaced by a more spontaneous syntax—an 
actively subjective mode of expression. Professor Clemen is not only an 
excellent scholar and literary critic ; besides his intimate knowledge of his 


*The Development of Shakespeare's Imagery. By W. H.Clemen, Methuen. 15s. 
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subject he is master also of the literature upon it. He is thus in a position — 
to substantiate his own discoveries by the findings of others; and when 
external evidence sometimes contradicts, he generously allows it its own point 
of view. The Development of Shakespeare's Imagery is a work that anyone | 
concerned with our chief classic—actors, poets, schoolmasters and critics— 
should read and study with profit and pleasure. 
DEREK STANFORD. 
* * * * * By 
With Milner in South Africa, by Lionel Curtis (Blackwell, 15s.), contains 
the diary written by the author for his mother during the Boer War. The 
larger part consists of personal experiences which are of little interest except 
to his surviving friends. But there are also some useful observations on the 
problems of political development and economic reconstruction which Milner 
and his Oxford “ Kindergarten ’’ had to face when hostilities had ceased. | 
Mr. Curtis brought a generous spirit to his task, and sometimes expresses _ 
himself strongly about the Outlanders and The Times which shared their 
superiority complex. Though he admired his chief, these pages leave the 
impression that he possessed a more sympathetic and flexible mind than the 
Proconsul who passionately denounced Campbell-Bannerman’s wise decision 
to entrust the Boers with the responsibilities of self-government. The name 
of Mr. Curtis deserves honour in South Africa as the organiser and first town 
clerk of Johannesburg and later as one of the sponsors of the Union of South 
Africa. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Derek Patmore’s illustrated work, A Tyvaveller in Venice (Methuen, 
15s.), will delight those who know the cities and pictures he describes, and 
will encourage those who have never visited that enchanted land to save up 
for the journey. The author loves beauty in all its forms, and he communi- 
cates his enthusiasm to his readers. In addition to the Queen of the Adriatic, 
he takes us to the Giorgione country in the foothills of the Alps, to Vicenza, 
the city of Palladio, to Verona, the home of the Scaligers, to Mantua, with 
the frowning palace of the Gonzagas and—last, not least—to incomparable 
Ravenna, with its Ostrogoth and Byzantine heritage. It is good news to 
lovers of Italy that the author found the Italians cheerful and friendly. 


* * * * * 


Clarendon, by B. H. G. Wormald (Cambridge University Press, 25s.), is 
excellent in substance and unsatisfactory in form. Some day the author 
ought to give us a biography, for no one knows the sources better or has 
pondered more deeply on the policy of his hero. In his eyes Edward Hyde was 
not merely a great writer, as everyone agrees, but a consummate statesman, 
detesting ultra-Royalism as much as the claims of Left Wing Parliamen- 
tarians to rob the Crown of most of its rights. He charges Gardiner with 
presenting “a mythical Hyde,” and substitutes his own laudatory interpre- 
tation. The founder of the Tory Party emerges as a born moderator who | 
never broke with his reforming past, and laboured unceasingly for his ideal of | 
trustful collaboration between King and Parliament. Mr. Wormald is 
equally convinced that Hyde, loyal Anglican though he was, showed himself 
a moderate in ecclesiastical no less than in purely secular matters, much less 
swayed by religious motives and less interested in religion than is usually 
thought. For advanced students of the period—and it is to them rather than 
to the general reader that this book will appeal—perhaps the most valuable 
pages are those on the authority of Hyde’s celebrated narratives, written as 
they were at different times and with a larger or smaller supply of con- 
temporary material available at the moment. 


